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THE THEOLOGICAL ASPECT OF SOME 
VARIANT READINGS IN THE ISAIAH 
SCROLL 


The nature of the variant readings in the Isaiah Scroll! is not 
such as would justify the view that the theology proper of the Scroll 
differs materially from that of the Book of Isaiah in the MT. The 

adjective “ theological” as used in the present paper must therefore 
be understood in a more limited sense, as denoting certain religious 
susceptibilities which can reasonably be inferred from the variant 
readings selected for discussion. These readings, whether original 
or not, are without exception meaningful and therefore not 
improbably deliberate. The present paper attempts to elucidate 
their meaning and to make their possible purpose explicit. This is 
ventured with the proviso that in the nature of the case the argu- 
ment cannot be based on data which are wholly objective and that 
a measure of the speculative is unavoidable. What can be claimed, 
however, is that the readings admit of the interpretation given of 
them and are consistent with their suggested purpose. Where con- 
siderations exist to warrant the conclusion that a Scroll reading is 
not original, it will probably reflect some purpose extraneous to the 
prophecy of Isaiah as transmitted by Jewish tradition. On the other 
hand, such a purpose may well be present even where there is little 
to choose between the Scroll reading and the corresponding reading 
in the MT. In so far as anything is assumed at all in this paper, it 
is (a) that a textual variant must be taken to have some purpose, 
unless the reading is patently meaningless or can otherwise be shown 
to be an error, and (b) that the foregoing assumption applies to 
minimal variations no less than to the more extensive ones. It must 
be admitted, however, that the minimal variations raise a difficult 
problem, namely, that of the relationship, if any, between what 
appear to be stylistic modifications and their exegetical significance. 
This applies especially to the additional prepositions and conjunc- 
tions found in the Scroll. Some of these are undoubtedly mere 
stylistic simplifications, as, for example, the lamedh preposition 


* Paper read at the Institute of Jewish Studies on December 5, 1955. 


1 The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, Vol. I, ed. by MILLar 
BuRnows, etc., New Haven, 1950—hereinafter referred to as the Scroll.” The 
Scroll orthography is ignored in the present paper except in quotations of the 
variant readings. 
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prefixed in a number of instances to the infinitive construct.” Yet 
there are instances in which the purpose of additional particles 
found in the Scroll is more ambiguous. 


Now with regard to their possible purpose, the variant readings ~ 


which are the subject of the following remarks can be divided into 
two broad types. The first comprises instances wnich appear to aim 
at preventing an erroneous or irreverent interpretation of a given 
passage, especially where such an interpretation could result from 
too literal an approach to the text.. The second type may have the 
‘more positive purpose of giving expression or emphasis to particular 
religious views or sentiments. 

Turning to the first type of variants, we find the following 
examples : . 

iv, 2. The Scroll has at the end of this verse the additional 
word m9". The effect of this is to make Judah expressly share in 
the idyllic future painted by the prophet, though there is little reason 
to believe that Sx nw: musp> in the MT. is limited to the 
“escaped ” of the northern kingdom. The additional word may be 


due to the influence of the metaphors in ch. v, 7, where the house — 


of Israel is described as the “ vineyard of the Lord” and the man 
of Judah as his “ pleasant plant,” which correspond to the “ sprout 
of the Lord” and “ the fruit of the earth ” in iv, 2. Or, again, it is 
possible that m71N" is a mere echo of AIIM ma nudp in xxxvii, 31.3 
Be that as it may, the addition in iv, 2, is best explained by the 
supposition that it was intended to make it unequivocally clear that 
both the northern and the southern kingdoms are destined to enjoy 
the future predicted by the prophet. 

xxix, 13. mda owsN mya °NN OnNT wm; the Scroll reads 
MIX (+5). 

The additional preposition is consistent with the tendency in the 
Scroll to avoid parataxis and may serve here to make the subtle 
adverbial clause explicit. It may be equally possible, however, that 
the preposition was intended to guard against the interpretation 
that the fear of God might conceivably be the precept of men. It is 
precisely in this sense that the Karaites, for example, distinguish in 
their polemics between mINA 777 and maby owsN mix the 
latter phrase meaning for them the Mishnah and Gemara.4 


2 See, for example, i, 20; ix, 13; xxxii, 14, 17; xxxvi, 9; xxxvii, 38: 
“xlix, 4; and lviii, 4; and cf, i, 12 and lviii, 13, where parallels are involved. ” 
3 Here, however, the reference is clearly limited to the southern kingdom. 
‘ 4 See N. WieperR, The Doctrine of the two Messiahs among the Karaites 
in the Journal of Jewish Studies, 1955, Vol. VI, No. 1, pp, 24-25. ‘ 
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xlv, 18. The following is the MT. reading, two additional 

conjunctions in the Scroll being indicated in brackets: 
ONT NIN Dawa NWA AM WN 4D 5D 
M3312 NWT (-+3) Mwy PONT FV (+1) 

The first line would offer no difficulty even to the most literally- 
minded exegete, but this is not the case with the second line. For 
although the first line asserts that Yahweh is the creator of the 
heavens and that He is God, the second line would when interpreted 
literally merely yield the circuitous definition “he that formed the 
earth and made it, he established it.” The effect of the two addi- 
tional conjunctions in the Scroll is to prevent just this interpretation. 
The poetically balanced parallels of the MT. are obliterated and 
their place is taken by the naively prosaic but didactic and 
ambiguity-proof statement: “... and the creator (lit.: former) of 
the earth and its maker and he established it.’ It is difficult to 
believe that the gain in explicitness, resulting from the fact that the 
formally independent subjects "x and mwy become predicates on 
a par with OFINA NIM, is purely coincident with conjunctions 
intended as stylistic modifications. 

xlvili, 16. 93N O@ ANTA AyD oN AWN wNW NI; the Scroll 


reads nya for nydg—which is significant in view of the fact that 
agreement of prepositions in parallel clauses is found more 


frequently in the Scroll than in the MT. The Scroll reading could be 
accidental, but it is an essential consideration that the variation 
provides against the ambiguity of the word mnrn. For in verse 16 
it has an impersonal subject and in all probability refers to the 
summoning of Cyrus, but it could erroneously be taken to refer to 
the Creation spoken of in verse 13 and thus imply that God’s 
existence begins with the Creation. 

lvi, 6. mim ow mx manxd: inmwd mim dy onbsn Dan oa 
smal opin dd>na naw waw 55 onaydibnend. The Scroll 
reads: mmow nx qiad1. otayd 15 nond aim by oda 537 31 
"37 Nawn nN oaw1. Now while it is difficult to account for the 
omission of mannd, we venture to suggest that the omission of 
snnw> may have been prompted by the desire to exclude an 
interpretation which would take the latter word in the sense of 
ministering to Yahweh in a capacity of Priests and Levites. 

The LXX had the word innwin their Vorlage, yet their rendering 
suggests the possible existence of a divergent Jewish tradition. Thus 
the LXX reading in lvi, 6, “ that they may be to him for bondmen 
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and bondwomen,” presupposes a Hebrew text ovtay> 15 nvmd 
mirpw1. This, like its shorter counterpart in the MT., may well be 
explanatory of immw and in that case the express mention of 
“ bondwomen ” would by implication rule out the possibility that 
Priestly and Levitical services would be rendered by the “ Strangers.” 
What is perhaps more significant is that Codex B of the LXX reads 
in lvi, 6, “ being to him bondmen,” etc., or “ by being,” etc., an 
expression in the style of Aquila’ which pointedly defines, we think, 
what is meant by 1mw. It would not be surprising, therefore, if 
the Scroll resolved the difficulty by omitting the word with the 
effect. that Ivi, 6, is brought more closely: into line with xiv, 2, 
according to which the gerim are to be bondmen and bondwomen 
to the children of Israel and in an altogether‘abject position, as well 
as with the tenor of 1xi, 6. 

Ixiv, 9. moow obwip ann 1a yx; the Scroll reads 
7270 (+5) and ma (+1) w (i.e., shomemah)—terms which appear 
to soften the harshness of the otherwise perfect parallels of the MT. 

Ixvi, 16. swacdo-mx taqnai wewi mim weas; the Scroll 
reads wipw> nia for wrws. 

The Scroll reading is consistent with its motive being to preciude 
the irreverent construction which would result if the verb were 
taken in the purely passive sense of “ to be judged.” The variation, 
incidentally, involves a subtle change of meaning from MN as= 
“with” to mN as=the accusative particle. 

We turn now to consider the second type of variant readings. 
These admit of explanations in terms of diverse considerations of 
a religious nature. 

xix, 20. obym an pwiond nbw... nim 5x ipyzs 3 the 
Scroll reads mbwi (or: mbury° for nbwn and has a9 for am. 


5 R. R. Orrtey, The Book of Isaiah according to the Septuagint, Cambridge, 
1909, note ad loc. The M.T. reading in Ixvi, 21, lakkohanim laleviyyim may also 
be tendentious, as the following considerations would appear to suggest. The LXX 
and Targum reflect a Hebrew text in which the above words had indefinite 
prepositions or none at all, though two MSS. of the Targum have x3725 “7 
and x 735 xwow) respectively (see J. F. STENNING’S apparatus in The Targum 
of Isaiah, Oxford, 1949). These last two readings appear to reflect some uneasiness 
lest it might be understood erroneously that the ‘‘ strangers” will be taken to 
serve as Priests and Levites. The reading in Codex A of the LXX shows that its 
Vorlage had the word 4 after mpx, which is also the reading of the Scroll. 
Clearly, if one reads the words 05) o°27125 in the Scroll with definite prepositions 
ny must be taken as dativus commodi; i.e., ‘‘I will take me for the Priests for 
the Levites,’’a somewhat light-hearted tone for a solemn declaration. The Massoretic 
pointing lakkohanim laleviyyim suggests that either the foreigners bringing the 
children of Israel back to their land or the vehicles mentioned in the complement 
will be taken to serve the Priests and the Levites. 

6 Plate XV, line 28, in the Scroll shows that the letter transcribed on the 
page facing the plate as waw might be yodh. 
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It has been suggested that the protasis is to be understood here 
to be “ when they cry unto the Lord, etc., that he may send them 
a saviour”’ and that this would make Yahweh quite naturally 
the subject of the last two verbs in the apodosis.’ It is questionable, 
however, whether, in view of the distance that separates the 
imperfect (with simple waw) of the verb “send” from the verb 
“cry,” the suggested construction is syntactically defensible.? On 
the other hand, the Scroll reading mbwi (or mdz) accords with 
normal Biblical usage to employ a perfect consecutive (or a bare 
imperfect) in the apodosis of a conditional or causal construction.! 
Now while the Scroll reading relieves the verse of the embarrassing 
am, which could be taken as an additional nomen agentis and 
would go ill with the verb nb-ym in the singular, one is still left in 
doubt as to whether God or a saviour other than He will execute 
the deliverance. The Scroll reading 4 points, however, to a 
saviour of a supramundane order whose abode is on high, unless 
indeed the verb is merely used in the idiomatic sense of “ going 
down to Egypt.” 

xxvi, 4. 105 997 55 tanm mn mba orn; the Scroll reads 
soxni for TANm. 

This curious variant can hardly be due to an error of the purely 
mechanical kind. If it is an error the conscious attitude of the 
scribe to the text may have been a contributory cause, since the 
variant admits, we think, of a reasonable explanation if "OoNm 
is taken in its post-exilic meaning “and thou didst forbid.” 

It is important to note that while, according to the MT, the 
very memory of the lords who have formerly had dominion over 
Israel is said to have been utterly destroyed by God, it is not so 
according to the Scroll reading. The latter asserts that God had 
forbidden the memory of Israel’s former rulers. Clearly, the word 
zekher as used by the Scroll can either be a metaphor for “ vestige ” 
or be taken in the more literal sense of memory, remembrance, or 
memorial, but taken as the object of the verb “forbid” it 
cannot possibly have reference to something blotted out, which 


7 ICC, The Book of Isaiah, Vol. J, Edinburgh, 1928, p. 340. 

8 Phil. n., at p. 342. / 

9 ICC’s argument relies on S. R. Driver’s A Treatise on the Use of the 
Tenses in Hebrew, Oxford, 1892, § 136 and § 62, but the examples in the first 
are not exhaustive, and in the second not apposite to the construction under 
disc ro of the MSS. utilised by SrenniNG for his edition of the Targum of 
Isaiah also read nywi, while three others have m>w™ (see text and apparatus). 
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ex hypothesi cannot come back. Yet the prohibition could be 
explained without difficulty as relating to practices reminiscent of 
cultic rites of the former lords. Such an interpretation would point 
to a possible motive for the variant. That is to say, the Scroll, if 
one may be permitted this convenient personification, appears to 
fight shy of the assertion that no vestige of foreign cultic rites 
remains or is ever likely to reappear in Israel. The reading “and 
thou didst forbid” by implication declares possible present and 
future lapses from exclusive loyalty to Yahweh to be a transgression 
of His command. The Scroll passage xxvi, 14, makes assurance 
doubly sure. On the one hand, it records, like the corresponding 
passage in the MT, Israel’s loyalty to Yahweh even under foreign 
rulers and the utter destruction of the latter ; yet on the other hand, 
unlike the MT passage, it obliquely warns Israel against any 
memory (or memorial) of foreign masters. In other words: whereas 
the MT passage is purely a recital of events which have happened 
in the past, the Scroll contrives to read into the passege also a 
prohibition which has reference to the future.!! 

It remains to point out that the use of the verb spn makes it 
unlikely that the Scroll reading is original, since the verb does not 
occur in OT Hebrew in the sense of “forbid,” though the usage 
is common enough in later Hebrew. It is perhaps of some signi- 
ficance that the usage is found in a Qumran Hebrew MS,’? that is, 
if the reconstruction of the text alluded to can be relied on. 
Curiously enough, this post-exilic document purports to give words 
spoken by Moses and affects a Biblical style. 

xli, 2. Ty odat ong pd ym wd Ip pry maa YyA 
The Scroll has a waw prefixed to the second and third verbs and 
reads 391) for 79. 

Now while according to the Massoretic accentuation pix 
cannot be the object of the verb, it must necessarily be so according 
to the Scroll reading. This consideration, coupled with the fact that 
also the ancient Versions take sedeq to be the object, has led 
D. BARTHELEMY"? to form the impression that the Sopherim had 


11 It is interesting that in the Targum rendering the foreign nations are 
described as still serving ‘‘ the dead who shall not live, their heroes who shall 
not rise’’ and then follows: “therefore thou (i.e, God) shalt destroy them all 
and make their memory perish.” Like the users of the Scroll the Targumist must 
care felt in his own way that Is. xxvi, 14, did not correspond to the reality of 

is time. 

12 Qumran Cave I, ed. D. BARTHELEMY, O.P., and J. T. Muxix, Oxford, 
1955, I, Q, 22, col. III, line 11. 

13 Revue Biblique, 1950, No. 4, p. 548. 
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endeavoured to avoid at all costs the “spontaneous” reading of 
the Versions and of the Scroll, perhaps in order to combat a 
messianic interpretation given to the passage by some Jewish 
sectarians. Although BARTHELEMY includes the variant among the 
“variantes messianiques,” it is not clear to what extent, if any, his 
suspicion of the Sopherim is based on the assumption that the tense- 
construction in verse 2 in the Scroll is or might be original. It is 
relevant therefore to point out that if the waw prefixed to the 
verbs is taken as conjunctive, the construction will be plainly against 
Biblical usage, whether the passage as a whole or in part is under- 
stood in a past or future sense. On the other hand, if the waw is 
taken as consecutive the passage must be given a past sense and 
cannot be “ messianic.” Furthermore, one would expect the form 
310 ~when the waw-consecutive becomes detached from the verb. 
There are valid reasons, therefore, to believe that the Scroll reading 
is not original. It may well be that someone interested in giving 
the passage a “ messianic ” significance has dealt inadequately with 
the tense-construction. It must be insisted, however, that the only 
conclusion warranted by the Scroll reading is that it envisages some 
person or other designated sedeq and this conclusion is independent 
of the correctness or otherwise of the syntax of the passage—it 
follows from the fact that a waw is prefixed to 14N7°. The Scroll 
reading does not shed light on the identity or nature of the figure 
sedeq and to go beyond this would be illegitimate speculation. 

xli, 3. At the end of this verse the Scroll reads 172° x1 for 
the MT nia Nd. 

It must be noted that, far from being odd, the Scroll reading 
makes sense if the words 12° N15 are read at the beginning of 
what is now verse 4 in the MT. This would yield, and we believe 
was meant to yield, the text nw Syp %% 19a NI. Accordingly, 
verse 4 would be affirmative and not rhetorically interrogative as 
it is in the MT. “ They understand not who hath wrought and 
done” would refer to the nations summoned by Yahweh to a 
controversy to determine whether their gods are supreme or He. 
This much is implicit in the MT, but the Scroll makes it explicit 
and does so by introducing a phrase which in its context bears a 
close resemblance to one in verse 20 of chapter xlv, as the following 
comparison shows: 


xlv, 20. “they have no knowledge that carry wood of their 
graven image. . . . Declare ye, and bring forth . . . who hath 
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shewed this from ancient time ? who hath declared it of old ?” 
xli, 4. “they understand not who hath wrought and done, 
he that calleth the generations from the beginning.” 

In view of the striking affinity which chapter xli has with 
chapter xlv in structure, phraseology, and ideas, one must reckon 
with the possibility that the phrase “they understand not” 
was introduced into the Scroll under the influence of verse 20 in 
chapter xlv, in order to round off the characterisation of the 
idolatrous world after the pattern’ of that chapter. 

Our discussion has so far proceeded on the tacit assumption 
that the Scroll reading is not original. Indeéd, three considerations 
combine in support of this assumption. First, the phrase is not 
found in the ancient Versions. Second, although the LXX attests a 
Hebrew text mana mn oibw say in verse 3, it begins verse 4 
exactly like the MT. Third, a telling consideration against the Scroll 
reading being original, is the logical hiatus between “they under- 
stand not who hath wrought and done” and “he that calleth the 
generations from the beginning.” 

xlv, 7. yo xvar ody mwy TWN WAL NN Wh; the Scroll 
reads a1~ for ordw. 

It has often been pointed out that in the MT reading y™ is used 
in antithesis to oizw (well-being) and is to be understood as 
“ misfortune.” In the Scroll reading, however, 214 and yx could 
have moral connotations and the reading may thus be an affirma- 
tion of the doctrine of the sectaries of Qumran, who held that both 
good and evil are created by God and that the morally good or 
bad in human conduct is predetermined by Him, at least for the 
duration of the period preceding the ultimate “ visitation.” 

xlvi, 1. o>"nxw3s manadt mnd omaxy raison dba yap 
ny> nwa mioiay; the Scroll reads nammnwy for m>y> nov. | 

The exegesis of the MT passage is notoriously difficult. Ibn | 
Ezra and Qimhi, for example, explain nanadt nd 13 as meaning 
that the Babylonian idols are assigned to animals and beasts in 
order to be carried away. Thereafter the two exegetes part com- 
pany: Ibn Ezra equates nesu‘oth with the beasts, while Qimhi takes 
the word to refer to the idols as the burden borne by the beasts. 
So far as the MT reading is concerned, Qimhi’s explanation is 
clearly the better of the two, the passive form nesu‘ah being more 
appropriate for what is carried than for the carrier. But even 
Qimhi’s explanation fails to resolve the difficulty inherent in the 
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MT passage which follows. Verse 2 in the MT says: “ they stoop, 
they bow down, together they could not deliver the burden, but 
themselves are gone into captivity.” Now, it is a little difficult to 
understand to whom these words refer. If by nesu‘oth is meant the 
burden, it would scarcely seem likely that it was the prophet’s 
intention to make the paradoxical point that the nesu‘oth could 
not deliver the massa‘. On the other hand, if by nesu‘oth are meant 
the beasts, the satire'that they, too, are gone into captivity would 
be palpably weak. There is ground for the belief, therefore, that 
verses 1-2 may have suffered corruption.'* As against this, it can 
be shown that the Scroll reading mamynwny, although possibly an 
attempt at quasi-editorial improvement, yields tolerably good sense 
and a self-sufficient explanation of verses 1-2. 

The modern view, embodied also in the RV, is that o>"nNws3 
is to be understood as meaning “ the things that ye carried about.” 
This appears to us to offer the only possible clue to the under- 
standing of the Scroll version. That is to say, the picture resulting 
from the Scroll reading is that the ‘asabim, the idols, who are 
themselves loaded upon the beasts, are burdened with the weight 
of their mashmi‘im, i.e., those who proclaim them, their adherents.!> 
It is, moreover, a plausible supposition that ‘asabim were replicas 
of Bel and Nebo worshipped by the people and carried about by 
them. Such a supposition would explain the possessive suffix on 
and would suggest that a large number of Bel’s and Nebo’s 
worshippers were attempting to escape from Babylon on the beasts 
carrying the ‘asabim. 

The proposed explanation of the Scroll reading would bring 
out the full contrast offered by verses 3-4 where the house of Jacob 
is described by God as having been borne from belly and carried 
from the womb! and end with the words “and even to old age 
I am he, and even to hoar hairs will I carry: I have made, and I 
will bear ; yea I will carry and deliver.” 

If mashmi‘im could mean those who profess Bel and Nebo, 
verses 1-2 would contain elements antithetically parallel to those 
found in verses 3-4, that is, the Babylonians in contrast to the house 


14 For a comprehensive, if not entirely convincing, explanation of the MT 
passage on the lines of the Targum rendering, see C. C. Torrey, The Second 
Isaiah, Edinburgh, 1928, commentary ad loc. 

15 See following note. : 

15a The seemingly active forms of the last two verbs in the Scroll as well as 
the reading ‘209, can only be explained as an error. 
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of Jacob, and nesu‘oth—an epithet for the man-made and man- 
carried idol described in verse 7—in contrast to Yahweh. 

The foregoing interpretation is, however, not without its diffi- 
culty, since the participle mashmi‘im does not occur in the OT in 
the clear sense of “ announcers ” or “ proclaimers.”! Yet it would 
seem that the word is an essential element in the picture, because 
it emphasises the doom of the Babylonian idolaters no less than 
that of their idols. Such a consideration could have inspired the 
Scroll reading, which, whether original or not, is exegetically not 
unattractive. The term mashmi‘im could be explained, however, 
more simply, as the equivalent of musicians and might well be an 
echo of the phrase myawnad orndynt in I Ch. xvi, 42. This 
explanation would suggest that Bel and Nebo, as well as those who 
had ministered to them by singing their praises, were doomed to 
perdition. In their function of musicians the mashmi‘im could 
vicariously represent the Babylonian worshippers. 

lii, 12. The Scroll has at the end of this verse the additional 
words NI" pax 51D "MbN. This, it will be observed, impairs the 
parallels by the introduction of the new predicate Nip" which is 
without a parallel in the first part of the verse. MILLAR BURROWS!” 
has suggested that the addition may be due to the influence of 
liv, 5, yet one cannot help noticing how much more apposite the 
addendum is in lii, 12. For its obvious purpose is to explain that 
the redemption of Israel will be acknowledged by all nations as the 
work of the one and only God and that there will therefore be no 
one to harass the Children of Israel or cause them to depart in 
haste. One cannot overlook, however, another possible explanation, 
though not necessarily an alternative to the one given above. 

Attention has been drawn by various commentaries to the fact 
that the words “for ye shall not go out in haste” are strongly 
evocative of the exodus from Egypt, whether or not they are 
expressly chosen as a contrast to Deuteronomy xvi, 3. From such 
an association of ideas there would be but a short step to the 
further contrast of the formula omayn sndx mim used by Moses 
and Aaron in their demands of the unresponsive Pharaoh and the 
formula puxn d1D ‘mbN mm, which in the context of lii, 12, 


16 The nearest instance is in Is. xli, 26; in lii, 7 (twice), and in Na. ii, 1, the 
participle is in the constr. st. and part of an adjectival phrase to mebhasser, while 
in Je. iv, 15. it is part of the predicate of the implied Kol. 

17 BASOR, 1948, No. 111, p. 19—a comment incidental to the listing of the 
variant readings of the Scroll. 
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implies ready willingness on the part of the nations to release the 
Children of Israel from their midst. One suspects that a midrashic 
exposition may underlie the addendum, and one is even tempted 
to think of such a midrash as being introduced by the words “ for 
not like the former redemption will be the latter redemption ”— 
a vision of a ‘nny nop, to borrow the refrain of a piyyut in the 
Passover liturgy. 

Two variants which may be subsumed under the heading 
“ eschatological” remain to be considered. 

xlii, 1. xoxp ond pew yoy cnmonns the Scroll reads 
Tupwni for newa 

BARTHELEMY,'® who first called attention to this variant, trans- 
lates the last three words “ promulgera sa religion pour les nations.” 
He is careful to point out, however, that “religion” is an inade- 
quate term and that mishpat is to be understood in the context as 
the totality of rules to govern human action in conformity with the 
divine design.'? In trying to explain the absence of the suffix in 
the MT reading BARTHELEMY goes on to say: “could it be that 
“his religion’ shocked certain Sopherim, especially being placed as 
it is: in the first line of the poem.’””° He admits that verse 4 in the 
MT contains the word tnqind1 “ which has not been corrected,” 
but adds that “ the corrections, if such they be in the present case, 
lack sometimes logic, and on the other hand the construction ‘ the 
isles shall wait for his law’ rendered it more difficult to suppress 
the suffix.”?! Now, much of this is rather unrewarding speculation, 
since it is difficult to think of any criteria which would help one 
determine whether the Scroll reading or that of the MT is original. 
The objective effect of the Scroll reading is, surely, this: if the 
additional suffix is taken to be in the singular, it will not import 
into the passage anything which is not implicit already in the term 
qnvin in verse 4 in the MT. On the other hand, if, on analogy with 
the suffix i197 (twice) in DSIa li, 5, the suffix is taken to be in 
the plural the effect will be to tilt the scales slightly in favour of 
interpreting the terms “ Servant ” and “ Elect” in verse 1 as having 
reference to an individual, since the plural form would accentuate 
the sense of “judgments” or “edicts” promulgated by the 


18 Op. cit., pp. 547-8. 
19 Jbid., p. 547, note 1. 
20 Ibid., p. 547. 

21 Ibid., p. 548. 
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Servant.”2 One consideration in favour of reading the suffix as that 
of the plural is of an orthographic nature, viz., that while wewo 
of the MT becomes in the Scroll wewat, nvind: of the MT 
becomes ty1nd1. A possible explanation of this is that the suffix 
of mishpat is that of the plural, while that of torah is that of the 
singular, both usages being well attested in the Qumran MSS.’ 
On the other hand, there is clear evidence that the sectaries of 
Qumran used the term “Elect” also in a corporate sense. Thus, 
for example, the Pesher Habakkuk* contains an eschatological 
passage in which God’s Elect, in the plural (behiraw), are spoken 
of as executing “ judgments ” on the nations at the consummation 
of the “last epoch.” At the same time it is,clear from the Pesher 
passage that the Elect of God are not identical with the whole of 
Israel, but are conceived as a faithful remnant such as the sectaries 
of Qumran regarded themselves to be.*> If the term “ Elect” goes 
back, as is generally assumed with regard to its use in other 
pseudepigrapha, to xlii, 1, due weight must be given to the possi- 
bility that there is in the Qumran MSS a certain oscillation between 
the individual and corporate aspects of the term “Elect.” Yet, 
although the sect collectively and the individual “ Elect ” may have 
distinct eschatological missions, the two concepts need not be 
mutually exclusive. We may postpone our conclusion on this point 
until we have examined the next variant. 

li, 5. Set yp cen cON IODw? OWT WIT wer Ne pIY amp 
plone ovat. The Scroll reads iin (twice), P=xN and p> nr. 

W. H. BROWNLEE,*© amplifying a suggestion made by 
BARTHELEMY,’ has pointed out that the logical antecedent of 1y197 
must be taken to be syw and concludes that yw" must therefore 
be the title of a coming person who is to be the saviour of the 


22 On the term mishpat cf. H. H. Row.ey, The Servant of the Lord, London, 
1954, p. 14 and references to other writers, ibid., note 2. The present writer is 
inclined to equate mishpat in xlii, 1, with a declaratory judgment; this seems to 
accord with the use of the verb hosi‘. = 

23 See Qumran Cave I, p. 127, note to line 28, and p. 109 (penultimate para- 
graph of introductory remarks). See also Z. Ben. Hayyim in Sepher Asaph, 
Jerusalem, 1953, Appendix, pp. 94-5. 

24 Col. V, line 4. 

25 For a full discussion of the problems involved see K. ELLIGER, Studien zum 
Habakuk—Kommentar von Toten Meer, Tiibingen, 1953, pp. 139-140 and p. 182, 
and Qumran Cave I, p. 141, for references to the term “ Elect of God” in other 
writings of the Sect. 

26 The United Presbyterian of November 29, 1954, pp. 6-7, and see also the 
same publication for December 13, 1954, pp. 10-11, and for December 27, 1954, 
p. 10 and p. 12. 

27 Op. cit., p. 548. 
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world, a Messiah promised to the Jewish nation and not a 
personified Israel. 


There is, indeed, a difference between the views of BARTHELEMY 
and Brownlee, for while the latter treats the variants under 
discussion as the product of the sectaries of Qumran, the former 
goes a long way towards suggesting that the Scroll readings may 
represent original readings suppressed by the scribes and priests, to 
whom the mere cldim of a temporal “messianisme” was 
repugnant. The problem, however, is not by any means so simple 
as the treatment of the variants by BARTHELEMY and BROWNLEE 
would suggest. To begin with, assuming, as BARTHELEMY implicitly 
does, that the suffixes in the Scroll readings in xlii, 1, and li, 5, have 
reference to one and the same eschatological figure, there is nothing 
to preclude the supposition that these suffixes are harmonistic 
modifications occasioned by the original passage “ the isles shall 
wait for his law” in xlii, 4. Such harmonistic devices are found 
elsewhere in the Scroll and seem to have been a feature of the 
hermeneutics of its users.2? Again, on BROWNLEE’S view one would 
have to assume that the sectaries have read into li, 5, the expecta- 
tion of a personal Messiah rather than the collective concept of 
“the Chosen Ones of God” both of which appear to have been 
part of their settled doctrine. Such a view, though possible, would 
be open to the objection that the Qumran writings speak of two 
Messiahs, one of Israel and the other of Aaron. Does the problem 
of the Scroll readings in li, 5, admit then of a clear-cut solution ? 
The answer to this question must be, we think, in the affirmative, 
and it would seem to favour BROWNLEE’S rather than BARTHELEMY’S 
view. Two considerations argue against the latter’s view: (a) the 
passage “and his arms shall judge nations” in li, 5, is scarcely 
in accord with the gentle nature of the eschatological figure in 
xlii, 2-3, and (b) while the designations ‘ebedh and bahir appear to 
be natural in the context of xlii, 1-4, the personified “ Salvation ” in 
li, 5, strikes one as artificial. Now the Benedictions MS., recovered 
from Cave I at Qumran*® and published recently, shows that while 
the Priestly Mashiah would seem to take precedence over the 


28 Ibid. 

29 Compare, for example, the following: DSlIa xxxvii, 20, with 2 Ki. xix, 19; 
DSla ray 6, with Is. xxxvii, 35; DSIa li, 3, with Is. li, 11, and xxxv, 10; 
DSla lii, 12, with Is. liv, 5; and DStla lii, 8, with Ze. i, 16. Compare also DSIa 
ix, 6, with 2 Sa. vii, 12-13, 1 Ch. xvii, 11-12, 14, and xxviu, 7. 


30 Qumran Cave I, 28b, at pp. 118-129. 
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secular Nasi‘! it is the latter who is expected to play the militant 
role against the nations. What is predicated of him in terms of 
various OT passages suggests a figure at once wholly righteous and 
one invincible in battle, probably even Davidic of origin.*? The 
Nasi‘ may well be regarded therefore as the leader of the Sect of 
God’s Elect in the final “ judgments ” to be executed against the 
nations in the end of days. It is an eschatological figure like the 
Nasi‘ of the Qumran Benedictions that is reflected in the Scroll 
reading in li, 5. Yet, it is important to stress again that while on 
this interpretation the Scroll passage li, 5, cannot be reconciled 
with the tenor of xlii, 1-4, no such incompatibility exists between 
the corresponding passages in the MT. On balance we are inclined 
to believe, therefore, that the personification of yesha‘ was intro- 
duced into li, 5, in order to link the passage up, albeit erroneously, 
with xlii, 1, by providing a synonym to ‘ebedh and bahir—a purpose 
which could be achieved by minimal variations. Such a procedure 
need not be taken as a reflection on the intellectual integrity of the 
users of the Scroll ; the occurrence in both passages of the idea of 
“judgment ” and of the picture of the expectant isles, could account 
for a common bona fide interpretation. Whether the Scroll reading 
wpwoar in xlii, 1, is original or not is a question which, in our 
opinion, does not admit of a definite answer, but in either case 
the tenor of the passage would not be radically affected. Clearly, it 
is the divine spirit with which the Elect is expressly invested that | 
is the source of both the judgment(s) he issues and the instruction | 
he gives, and this interpretation is scarcely affected by the possessive ' 
suffix in the Scroll reading. 
ARIE RUBINSTEIN. 
Manchester. 


31 Ibid., p. 121 (bottom). 
32 Ibid., pp. 127-129. 


A NOTE ON THE TEXT OF 
SEDER ELIYAHU 


The midrash known as Seder Eliyahu (SE) or Tanna debe 
Eliyahu (TdbE) is, by common consent, one of the most baffling 
and intractable midrashim in our possession. Authorship, date, 
place of origin, and relation to other texts have all been the subject 
of the most divergent views. What has not received sufficient 
attention so far is the preliminary understanding of the nature of 
the text itself. This text is admittedly faulty and corrupt, often 
beyond restoration. It is hardly of a nature to permit, let alone 
encourage, far-reaching conclusions. Even so, it contains well- 
rounded, closely knit chapters, pericopes, homilies, or whatever we 
choose to call them. It is this feature which makes the SE a genuine 
midrash as distinct from a yalkut. Its pericopes are coherent, well- 
developed expositions of specific themes, although it may often be 
difficult to follow the thread of the argument in the maze of 
incidental matter and tangential excursions. 

The bewildering and confused presentation of the material 
suggests the existence of simpler, primary sources which our author 
has strung together on the thread of his associations. An illustrative, 
though in no way analogous, example of this procedure is the 
composition of the Zohar. It is easy, when opening any page of 
the Zohar, to isolate the midrashic material present in the author’s 
mind. But the associations by which they are joined together, the 
manner in which they coalesce, the new meaning with which they 
are invested—all these are the author’s own. Similarly, it may be 
useful to analyse the structure of the homilies of SE. Our immediate 
interest here is not in the usual distinction between “ original text ” 
and “interpolations”; these categories are altogether inadequate 
for an understanding of the basic nature of the text. We have to ask 
ourselves: what are the elements, the bricks as it were, which the 
author’s mind built into a coherent structure ? 

This, of course, takes the composite nature of SE for granted. 
In fact, much has been written to show that the “sources” of SE 
are to be found in the parallel sayings of the Talmud or, conversely, 
that the dependence is the other way round. Practically all the 
relevant material has been collected by Friedmann in his monumental 
Introduction and in his notes to the text'; the dispute now is 


1 Seder Eliyahu Rabba ve-Seder Eliyahu Zuta, Vienna, 1902. 
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mainly one of interpretation. The latest authoritative pronounce- 
ment on the subject was made by Professor Albeck in his 
supplementary notes to the Hebrew ed. of Zunz’ Gottesdienstl. 
Vortriige?: xpd obrapan cbaan swoeNd amu 72ND wr 55D 4793 
imannad VP wow mit WaNo wed NID TWD. 

The following note does not claim to take part in this discussion. 
Its purpose is more restricted as it merely wants to present one or 
two examples of textual analysis. The texts used have been chosen 
from-patently early material, so that they cannot be used as dating 
evidence. Obviously only a thorough analysis of the complete SE 
can test the value and usefulness of this method and permit any 
valid conclusions. In the meantime it is left to the reader’s individual 
taste whether he regards SE’s baroque versions of aggadic material 
as more original and primitive than the simpler, more transparent, 
and, as it were, more classical lines of the Talmudic parallels. 


I 


SER ch. 10, § 1; Friedmann, p. 48.3 

Chapters 10-11 are primarily a midrash on Deborah, though 
there is much reference to the period of the Judges generally. The 
pericope is connected by many threads with the preceding chapters ; 
cf. p. 46, "a cy Sox Nbw, p. 48, and again p. 61. The over-all 
theme is divine justice,* as is borne out by the summing up of 
chapters 10-12 at the end of ch. 12.5 Nevertheless, the first para- 
graph of ch. 10 is by itself sufficiently self-contained to allow for 
an independent analysis. 

The paragraph actually has three themes: (1) The salutary 
influence of a virtuous woman as contrasted with the disastrous 
influence of a wicked wife (Jezebel). (2) A midrash on the name 
Lapidoth. (3) A midrash explaining how and why Deborah merited 
the distinction of becoming prophetess and leader of her people. 
Our chapter opens with No. 3. The phrase m5 Sw may mp 151 
vom>y mNazna1 On nw nN mupw Nw correspondsto the more 


2 Haderashoth be-Yisrael, Jerusalem, 1954, p. 294, n. 141. MARGOLIES’ more 
recent attempt to defend FRIEDMANN’s ‘‘ Tannaitic”’ dating (in Sepher Assaph, 
Jerusalem, 1953, p. 370ff. x W710 'D Sw inyoIp Myr) is not very convincing. 

3 For reasons of space economy I merely refer to Friedmann’s ed. instead 
of quoting in full the texts to be discussed. 

4 Cf. M. Kapusuin, The Theology of SE, 1932, p. 163f. 

pues pp. 58-9. 

. also Prov. 14, 1, and Yalkut, where this verse i i 2 
b, Peleth; cf. also b. Sank.’ 109b. ores appetite 

7 Cf. also FRIEDMANN, p. 57, ‘byw kx many Mevamw wade AMS dw aw AD ON 

Seqw’ and p. 50, pia Sex aad bw aw 7 °D. 
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familiar MmD1 mAa. The question conforms to a conventional 
aggadic pattern.’ The expected answer should contain an instance 
of outstanding piety or virtue. In our case it begins with nbya TON 
mn paxn oy myat bu. The explosive interjection sx typ of 
which our author is particularly fond, rather interrupts the plain 
and smooth course of the exposition, though it anticipates the 
answer. 

If the question and answer concerning Deborah’s qualification 
and merits constitute the frame of our paragraph, then the midrash 
on Lapidoth, which provides the answer, is its central part. 
Originally we may imagine it to have run somewhat like this: 
mrppd aw Nps mad D1 or, as b. Megillah 14a has it: nwN OND 
mimes. The answer plays on the meaning “torch, light.” The 
version Megillah 14a possibly means to explain Lapidoth as 
qualifying Deborah without necessarily suggesting that it was her 
husband’s name. At any rate, the question as to the reason for 
Deborah’s prophecy receives a more logical answer only if we 
assume her to have made the wicks. This is quite plain in the 
version quoted by Yalkut: paxyncy amas Sw mdya imdy 227 NaN 
xm... aowaw wapan mad goo mone 97> awy~t sia vx on 
wy mies ...15 wma In .wapan mad poi xin mn nei 
JUN NW IID MAY MNS Hwy NswANd N71 min nwiy inwNw 
sn M1295 naan3 nN A127 95 aN nvds1 mad yma Aapm mana 

2 mTpDd>> 15 D7 1M ... JUIN MIN UN FN 

“ Light” as the tertium comparationis between the wicks and 
the illumination of the ruah hakkodes makes good sense,*° whereas 
the reading of SE 4mIN m25N (unless a scribal error for 471N) 
relies more on our guessing the connection. 

All versions are agreed that Barak is one of those “ holy fools ” 
who serve God by menial labours of love. He certainly carried the 
wicks to the sanctuary at Shiloh. The question is who made the 
wicks: Deborah (b. Megillah and TdbE according to Yalkut) or 
Barak (SE). According to SE, Barak did the work, and Deborah 
was rewarded with the light of prophecy for her good idea! This 
may be considered a trifling point, but it is emphasised by the 


8 b. Meg. 27b-28a. Cf. also b, Yoma 47a: 42) Wow Nwy 79; Kallah Rab. vii: 
337705 and the question 0 25D (passim). 

9 The association between the light of the Japidim and the Holy Spirit may 
be compared with the other midrash in our paragraph which accounts for 
Lapidoth’s first name, Barak f29 Por y25w, This reminds one of the statement 
Ley.R. i (beginning) that Phineas is called an angel because man Tw nyw 
pT Nyy VIP VT Poy MND wIpPT 
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stress on the supererogatory "31 may mivnp nwiy mn Nim. If 
this was Barak’s own initiative, known, like all matters of the heart, 
to the nroa1 mad yma only, then its corresponding reward to 
Deborah becomes more difficult still.'!° This uncertainty seems 
to be reflected in the confusion of our text: .427 75 72N 
iI may nena Mwy Anan ANN. God’s address wavers uncom- 
fortably between Deborah and Barak (even if we do not, for obvious 
reasons, press the spelling mnsnan3 nnn). 
It is tempting to assume two versions of the Lapidoth midrash. 
In the one Barak is identified with Lapidoth and the purpose is to 
explain nrhp? maw Np3 mad. The other version possibly took 
Lapidoth as an adjective of Deborah ; it naturally lends itself to 
an explanation mx1235 myat ans: mas. This would well agree 
with the further point that the mad j7mia rewarded her according 
to her hidden intentions whilst making the wicks. The fragment 
b. Megillah 14a may come from such a midrash; Yalkut'! is 
another instance of it. The text of SE would then appear to be a 
conflation of two versions. The pattern represented by b. Megillah 
and Yalkut (Lapidoth_+-Deborah making: wicks—>prophecy) is 
modified by another midrash which assumes that Barak justly 
earned the name Lapidoth by making wicks himself. The latter 
pattern is also represented by a saying preserved in its original form 
in SE: xinwow dy mppd. .dxo01 mired: pra 15 wr niaw 73 
.minp nui. The result of the contamination of the two versions 
is visible in both SE and Yalkut. In SE the story itself is changed 
and made to conform to the midrash of the three names; Barak 
makes the wicks and his inspiratrix receives the gift of the Spirit. 
Yalkut, on the other hand, who would have done better without the 
intrusive 15 w maw '3, succumbs to the “ force of association ” in 
the other direction. Since he holds that Deborah made the wicks 
herself, he has to adjust the reason for the name Lapidoth and to 


read: mib°np nwiy inwxNw ow sy mn! 
We may, therefore, arrange the elements of our midrash as 


follows: 
(1) max mn n'y aa Sw mbya mex 2 nrped ww xvps madi 


10 The cogency of this argument is botisider ably weakened if we remember 
the general aggadic tendency of conceiving of women’s virtue as entirely passive. 
Their merit consists in enabling their menfolk to do good works; they are not 
‘osoth but me ‘assoth (Dr, N. WIEDER in a private communication), Nevertheless, 
the text of SE as it stands and a comparison of the parallel versions seem to 
justifv the above argument. 


il Disregarding, for the moment, the passage beginning > w’ mw 'a 
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YTD? Taw NIP JIS... Mone mwiy NIT... DT Inwe 
This is the central part which provides the answer. 


(2) ..."D115 zw maw "2 MAN This is an insertion due to asso- 
ciation with nine ww Nps q>"Dd. 

(3) mMatAb qe... nad ma nap... mat by naw ao 
N21 An3nDn3 OnmN This, the opening question and concluding 
answer, is the frame of the paragraph as a whole. 

(4) ‘sN yd immediately follows the question by way of 
emphatic anticipation’ of the answer.!? 

(5) inex mat... ows oN 130 NTP nTDdd 15 D3 oT 
winds up with the moral lesson. 

The words nrmed tw xp; 42>, which are a very fitting 
conclusion for our imagined unit No. 1, do not really fit into the 
pattern of our SE text. The dénouement n> oN... mad yma Avapn 
should follow immediately on “3 may noonp mwiy mn NIM 
MAMA PVN Nitw. In this respect, too, the Yalkut version, though 
not difficilior, seems more original. 

Friedmann? takes it for granted that the passage b. Megillah 
14a depends on our SE or a “ similar text.” It seems to me that in 
the light of the foregoing analysis everything will depend on what 
we mean by a “similar” text. The text of SE reveals such a 
composite and complicated structure that it is hardly possible to 
regard it as a primary source tout court. 


I 


SER ch. 11, Friedmann, pp. 52-3; continuation of the Deborah 
pericope. 

Parallels adduced by Friedmann: b. Sab. 119b; b. Ber. 7b-8a 
(and the variant readings in Alfassi and Yalkut); b. R.H. 18a, 
Gen. R. 59, Midr. Sam. 8; b. B.B. 9b. To this add b. Ned. 32a.4 

It is unnecessary to enumerate all the difficulties of the opening 
passage. There is no obvious connection between the first theme (i.e., 
the response ““ Amen ”) and the subsequent disquisition on charity. 
The passage presents itself as a series of derasoth on Ps. 55: 19, 
but it is difficult to see the prima facie connection of this verse with 
the subject of sedakah.'* 


12 I have desisted from a discussion of the internal problems of this inter- 
jection, as this would go beyond the range and purpose of the present paper. 

13 Introd., p. 57. 

14 Cf. also FRIEDMANN’S remarks in his Introd., p. 65. 

15 See n. 18. 
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The skeleton of the text can be outlined as follows: 

(1) Ju. 5:2 refers to them that bless God by responding 
“ Amen.” 

(2a) They are also meant by Ps. 55: 19. 

(2b) Ps. 55: 19 refers to daily Synagogue attendance. 

(2c) Ps. 55: 19 also refers to the charitable maintenance of a 
poor scholar and his dependents. 

(3) Excursus on the efficacy of sedakah as an antidote to the 
power of evil forces, and a reference to the merit of saving a human 
life. . 

(4) A story illustrating the power of charity. 

(5) On charity in general. Renewed reference to Ps. 55: 19 
involving the paradox that the practice of charity redeems God 
and Israel. 

(6) The results for Israel of the practice, viz., neglect of charity. 

(7) A doxological exclamation summing up the paradox of 5.'¢ 

(8) A further note on mishpat as bringing on the redemption. 


Ad 1. Here we obviously have an alternative derashah to 
Ju. 5: 2, an example of which is given b. Sab. 119b. The common 
feature of these derashoth is that they connect the call 'm 1292 with 
the Kaddish. This is explicitly done by the Talmud,'”? whereas SE 
merely defines bareku as JONI AvapA nN Poa. That this must 
be understood of public worship is further stressed by the cumber- 
some Jax PIAA a MAad Svrmad payvwar pow IZ OIN 732. 

Ad 2. b. Ber. 7b-8a deals explicitly and at some length with 
the value of public worship. Thereby it quite naturally associates 
with the derashah on the response “ Amen.” The principal proof- 
text in all the sayings b. Ber. 8a is Ps. 55: 19, the operative phrase 
being, of course, ""aY TT OANA 1D. There is nothing in this verse 
that could conceivably be connected with the virtue of charity or 
the study of the Law.'§ Most probably the connection is produced 


16 This cannot be discussed here as it has to be examined in conjunction with 
the other rhetorical interjections of SE, such as D'MWIw *aN DNA 2 ON Tr 
etc. 

17 [bid., 992 IO 8D Ww NA POR mw bd 


18 Unless we assume the existence of three consecutive derashoth on this verse. 
There may be a philological ‘‘ starting point’’ for such derashoth in the word 
31a which could be interpreted as ‘“‘ drawing nigh” (for prayer), as “ offering ” 
(sacrifice and, in lieu of sacrifice, charity), and as the “battle”? of the Thorah 
(Dr. N, WIEDER in a private communication), Still, these midrashim, though not 
ne ene are not very probable and, to my knowledge, are not found in 

is form. 
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incidentally by the wording of the conclusion of R. Nathan’s 
dictum: staryn ay S>pma1 naar ana pown 55 nvapn 7x 
oyna mow pad wad ow wx. roby ux mbyn and we 
should attribute the appearance here of the conventional trinity 
mag md =n ANN to their stereotyped association, rather than to 
assume! three consecutive derasoth (i.e., our Nos. 2a, 2b, 2c) on 
Es tao21 9: 

The praise accorded to the maintenance of poor scholars (our 
2c) deserves closer scrutiny. Not that there is anything strange about 
the idea as such; it is a favourite theme of Rabbinic ethics and 
preaching. But in our context which, as we shall presently see, leads 
up to an exhortation to sedakah pure and simple, the motif of the 
“poor talinid hakam” is a mark of oscillation. It represents, as it 
were, the transition from Thorah to gemiluth hasadim. R. Nathan’s 
dictum mentioned study, charity, and communal prayer. SE begins 
with public worship and ends with charity. If the transition is due, 
as I would suggest, to the Babli passage, then we cap understand the 
intrusion of the talmid hakam into what should be a straightforward 
homily on the superiority of sedakah even to talmud thorah.»” 


Ad 3. The little note on the efficacy of sedakah that winds 
up the exposition of "w5b3 nibwa mp also serves as a fitting transi- 
tion to the following story (our No. 4), which is meant to illustrate 
the thesis that charity can ward off the angel of death. If the 
connecting w in the phrase own oD 75 pNw really links up with 
orbwa mip, then “my soul” must not refer to God (as suggested 
by b. Ber. 8a and our subsequent text), nor to the poor scholar, 
but to the charitable man. Altogether, one would prefer the quota- 
tion from the Mishnah Sanh. 4:5?! to follow immediately on 
wb3 olswa sD; in that case the word nephesh would account for 
the juxtaposition.” As it is, the quotation rather awkwardly 
interrupts what should be a self-contained sentence of its own. The 
passage should obviously run: xdx nian qNbaz oyna 45 pew 
FN ADD) WDA PN TAIN I NI 3 Nw aos Mp3 nwa and is 


18a A hint may be given here to partisans of FRIEDMANN by pointing out that 
the attribution of this saying to R. Nathan could be construed as evidence of 
connection with SE. The prophet Elijah was wont to hold converse with 
R. Nathan; cf. FRIEDMANN’s Introd., pp. 45 and 47. 

19 FRIEDMANN, Introd., p. 65; cf. also note 18. 

20 V. inf. 

21 Given by SE in the version of the yerushalmi. 

22 This, in fact, is the reading of Haypa’s “ revised version.” 
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clearly based on b. B.B. 9b. The explicit reference to the angel of 
death presupposes a tradition that may or may not be implied by 
B.B. 9b but which is, at any rate, attested by b. Ned. 32a. There 
we are told that ’aph and hemah are two frightful and deadly 
demons. The phrasing of our passage may be due to the conflation 
of the ’aph-hemah motif (B.B. 9b) with a on oovApiy motif. 

Ad 4. There follows an illustration of the power of sedakah. 
The comparison with the parallel account b. R.H. 18a led Fried- 
mann?} to the conclusion that mt wt now ow OID wd on 
nia. A close analysis of the text reveals familiar stylistic features. 
Compared with the baroque narration of SE, the Talmudic version 
is compressed, precise, and indulges in no superfluities.%4 


» 


SE Friedmann, p. 53 b. R.A. 18a 
Wav oD bw minDwn 22 AwYD nnn nox nnmpwna vn -t 
an Wis oo we) nour 


rv? 99 Onn 39 229 95 IN 


mon aa pn mn yaw 
m de i pa 


V7 DN ITI NI -3 


nniwnn XOX one ND Jad ION 


Ss OND Cow 
my? why mmo 15 19Kx 


sy rnbwnn xow ond tox 
-+2979 D757 onN 


+e PID? JA yw PWD IA? IX MINI poy 137 «6 
APIS 3M 
*2 ox DE... DIN A NIM 
...12 31nDw 
qo Tasy nx xm 1 ws Don MUNN pos 19H 
nnn 
rnavy AMX PRnp vm 9 


qnw Sy 77299 nnpwn 


The question arises whether SE and b. R.H. present different 
versions of the same story or whether one is a tendentious rewriting 


of the other. 


~~ 


Some light is thrown on our story by a very similar account of 
R. Meir’s visit to Mamla. The two versions in Midr. Sam. and 


Gen.R. are practically identical. 


23 Introd., p. 49. 


24 Cf. 1. 1,nmxnnpwo y, D2 bo mrpwn '2 5]. 2, 72 mM" v3 py, a" va, Mo *2a, mM" 223 
1, 4, DNy YY NNDwNN Now yp. by ‘22 NNW Nox ONT Nd; also 1. 6. 
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Midr. Sam., ed. Buber, ch. 8: 4 Gen.R., ch. 59, beginning 
nooy ... om2 82 opr ona 
naw naNXpN 
PRT None vnd dy pry 79 xonnd One px 9 
xn 
WNIT MIN MN NBN) WNT “NW PID INI AN 
“Sy NNDwnn Now NN On? IN “YY rea nn_wnn Taxn an> aN 
Oonx onN 
...12 2NDv IM oP DNDT 
ay Sopnm ont 1 oN 731 °279 m> TON 
ONN1 APIS ypoynn and qx po OnN) ApIza Way 15 
on DD AND Tapio 
7 NIvY Aa props amw> xp mM nIDY mayy An 


WM APIS JIT. ANB wn Pn APIS JIT ANS NT JDM 


Of greater import is the similarity of structure between this story 
and the SE story of R. Yohanan b. Zakkay. In spite of differences 
of scenery and detail,?5 a Formanalyse reveals an identical pattern : 
meeting of the sage with the afflicted and short-lived group— 
immediate diagnosis of the cause—request for help—advice to 
practise a specific virtue?°—scriptural proof. Clearly the R. Meir 
story belongs to the same class as the SE version of R. Yohanan. 

The Talmud b. R.H. 18a is therefore in the minority and the 
hypothesis that it preserves a tendentious arrangement of an 
original sedakah-story is seductive enough. It would account, among 
other things, for the disappearance of all scriptural support, although 
another, equally suitable, text?? was easily available. Also the 
epilogue aw by wan mnpwr AMN [N71 Pp Pn of the Babli version 
can be explained in terms of the purpose for which it was made. 
SE, Midr. Sam., and Gen. R. are edifying stories meant to exhort 
the audience or reading public to practise charity. b. R.H., on the 
other hand, is no sermon; it is meant as proof. It is advanced as 
empirical evidence in order to settle an argument. This is quite in 
keeping with the concentrated, condensed style and, above all, with 
the addition of the vital evidential information? AyInA ‘poy1 12571. 
The implied argument is: if you do not believe this, then just look 
at that flourishing family with the remarkable name! Unless the 


25 R. Meir v. R. Yohanan; Mamla vy. Jerusalem; the request “ pray for us” 
vy. a more general cry for help nw) 12>y 701; different proof-texts. 

26 Charity in Midr. Sam., Gen. R., and SE; study of Thorah in b. R.H. 

27 E.g., Prov. iii, 18, which is often used for this purpose. 

28 Also given by SE: ‘27> wy11200. 
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opponent can produce an equally good “ ztiological myth,” the 
family-name has settled the argument. 

The Talmudic version thus shows marks of having been arti- 
ficially produced. The SE version, though an ostensible parallel, 
agrees in most. respects both materially and formally with the 
R. Meir story. On the other hand, the R. Meir story has a precision 
and density of style which bring it closer to b. R.H. than to SE. 
E.g., the pattern of the sage’s advice is similar in the three texts: 


Midr. Sam. nApIa Ipoynn 
Gen. R. mptwa ibpwr 12d 
b. R.H. mM. Woy 155 


The SE belongs to a different pattern. It appears therefore that both 
b R.H. and S.E. depend on a more primitive R. Yohanan story 
which was probably similar to the one told of R. Meir. In b. R.A. 
the story was changed to satisfy a different ideal, in SE the story 
was merely expanded in accordance with the more verbose and 
rhetorical style of its author. 

Ad 5. The range of the homily is now widened by introducing 
the synonym mishpat. The oddman mw onpmi (as if one life 
saved was not enough) may already be an dnticipation of the later 
reference to Ps. xxxiii, 5, with its ““ world-wide ” character” or else it 
comes as an aftermath to the aforementioned Mvn MAN ONpPA NDI 
vay paw pupa 55 mN1 psa MNT InwN mx. Ps. 55, 19, is at last 
explicitly put into God’s mouth and the homily thus comes back 
full circle to its beginning, i.e., to the text given in b. Ber. 8a. 
Here, however, the divine statement is about eEwal ap ay nwiy 
alone and ignores both the mina poy and the "xn oy Sdpmn 
(viz., the mo35n maa MN of Alfassi’s and Yalkut’s readings). The 
obscure N°x101 followed by a lacuna in Friedmann’s MS. suggests 
a possible corruption from some phrase using the scriptural idiom 
pw xxin. The wording of SE is diffuse as usual in comparison 
with the parallel versions. The divine statement is qualified in 
b. Ber. 8a YN Pan 1395175 NID ND Poy aN nda (Yalkut 
Jb. 36: IND 15ND) whereas SE reads IMN MD %D Nvapn WON 
yom pad Sew nN mp inrDw oper. In the other versions 
the traditional belief in God’s presence with Israel in its exile, and 
in the divine assumption of a common fate, is expressed with 
delicate simplicity. God, i.e., his shekinah is together with Israel 
obiym mmx ya. SE, enlarging as always, wants to redeem God 


29 Stressed by b. Sukkah 49b. 
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inyaw oad and Israel odin main pas, although the two are 
(or should be) identical.3° 

Ad 6. The next midrash is faintly reminiscent of b. Sukkah 
119b, though the scriptural text, Ps. xxxv, 5, is used differently. The 
similarity and thence association-value seems to reside in the phrase 
pwAl MPI Awiy occurring there and heralded already by our 
author’s wording of the previous section. The pattern is the usual 
one of pwiy oNnun Nw porn — pony Sxqwew por.2! What 
happens if Israel lacks sedakah and mishpat is described, so we are 
told, Js. lix, 15, pawa PRD TIVa yyAN WT. The key-word has 
changed by now to mishpat alone. Starting off from sedakah, and 
proceeding via sedakah u-mishpat, we have finished up with mishpat. 
This key-word is also the formal link to the following section?” and 
its proof-text, Jer. xxi, 12, which mentions mishpat as hastening the 
advent of the Messiah, exactly like sedakah in section 5. The 
material link is provided by the motif of the redemption of Israel 
YvmN Pad in the previous section and the similar expectation of 
ge'ullah and yemoth hamashiah by the 311 ma. Again we find a 
seemingly straightforward pericope in SE to be a rather complex 
series of simpler aggadic units joined together according to certain 
laws of association. 

R. J. Zwt WERBLOWSKY. 


Manchester. 


30 Haspa tries to iron this out by reading [29 Dx’ NN NID NN) NS TIE 
ya but even so either ‘mx or ‘n22w is redundant. 

31 Cf. b. Ber. 35b, B.B. 25b and passim, 

32 Omitting section 7; cf. n. 16. 
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THE MYSTICAL DOCTRINE OF 
RABBI ‘OBADYAH, GRANDSON OF 
MOSES MAIMONIDES 


The Judzo-Arabic manuscript Oriental 661 of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford contains! documents transcribed by a copyist 
who certainly had a guiding idea in forming his collection. Indeed, 
the works which he set himself to reproduce are inspired, in different 
ways, by that current of mystical neoplatonism which attracted so 
many minds, at once religious and given to metaphysical specula- 
tion, among the adepts of the revealed religions of the Middle Ages. 
We find in it, besides the pamphlet which we shall consider here, 
the exhortation to the soul which is attributed sometimes to Hermes, 
sometimes to Plato and even to Aristotle,? as well as the works of 
Judah ben Nissim Ibn Malka.? 

The first document, with which we are now concerned, unfor- 
tunately lacks its beginning ; the first two folios of the MS being 
lost, our work now covers folios 3 to 27b. We thus lack the 
preface, and it is only the information supplied by the copyist which 
gives an indication of the title and the presumed name of the author. 


onqax 7" may > matoabx myindy (!) moxpabx nan 
xy 70% WD NIN mwa wa a 5b"; PoNn 


“Here endeth the dissertation of the Bowl attributed to Rabbi 
‘Obadyah, son of Rabbi Abraham the Pious, son of our Master 
Moses... . son of Maimon.” 

The title is a strange one, and, in the absence of the lost preface, 
its meaning‘ is made clear only by a passage which we shall examine 
in due course. 


1 Number 2389 of Neusauer’s Catalogue. It is as well to correct on two 
points what I have written in connection with this manuscript in my Judah ben 
Nissim (see below), p. 7: the writing is oriental and the water-mark of the paper 
(balance in a circle, related to Briquet No. 2445) suggests for the copy the 
limiting dates of 1450-1530. . 

2 Fol. 28-54. The identification was made by Moritz STEINSCHNEIDER, 
MGW 45, 1901, 133, n. 1, (cf. ZDMG 47, 1893, 342 and 368). This copy, which 
H. L. FierscHer and O. BARDENHEWER could not have known, was not used 
either by Mr. ABDURRAHMAN BADAWI in his recent republication of the text 
(Neoplatonici apud Arabes, Cairo, 1955, pp. 53-116). According to the colophon, the 
text is supposed to form part of the “‘ Platonic writings’ (as-suhuf al-aflatiiniyya). 
It should be noted that the majority of the MSS. preserved are by the hand of 
Christian copyists. ; ; : 

3 Judah ben Nissim Ibn Malka, philosophe juif marocain (Collection Hesperis 
XV), Paris, Larose, 1954. : 

4 Judging from the little he says of it, SrEINSCHNEIDER can hardly have done 
more than skim the text (see MGWJ quoted above and ALJ, § 161, p. 225) 
and NEUBAUER must have done the same. E. Strauss, Toldoth ha-yehiidim be- 
. Misrayim we-Siriyah 1, 1944, 169, and R. MaraGaLiot, Rabbenai Abraham ben 
ha-RMBM, Sefer Milhamoth ha-Shem 1953, 39, depend on STEINSCHNEIDER ; 
their references merely add to the confusion. 
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The author has no hesitation in returning to the ideas which 
lie close to his heart. He states them in particular in his conclusion 
(khatm fol. 24-25b) and in his final exhortation (tanbih fol. 26b-28), 
which to a certain extent makes up for the loss of the exordium 
and, unless we are mistaken, furnishes the reader with all the 
essentials of the doctrine. 

So far as I am aware, there is no explicit indication that confirms 
the attribution of the Magala al-hawdiyya to ‘Obadyah 
Maimonides’ any more than there exists a reason against it. Until 
proof to the contrary is adduced, we may therefore place our trust 
in the tradition which is echoed by the scribe. 

The nature of the treatise is very clearly apparent: we have 
here an introduction to the spiritual life or, if you prefer, a guide 
to perfection. In spite of the poverty of his style and a few con- 
tradictions which are, moreover, inherent in his subject, the author 
expounds his doctrine with sufficient clarity and precision. 

The goal of spiritual progression is a kind of union with God. 
The technical term which denotes this state, as well as the doctrinal 
context where the word appears, are obviously derived from the 
Guide to the Perplexed, not, however, without undergoing 
characteristic modifications. 

“ Reason is the bond between God and his creatures”: al-‘aql 
huwa_ l-wusla bayna 1-bari’ wabayna_ makhliqatih.6 Moses 
Maimonides had expressed himself in almost the same terms in 
chapter 51 of part three of the Guide, where he linked together 
love of God and supreme intellectual perfection, which in their turn 
bring about the uninterrupted action of special providence in favour 
of members of the rare elite who have attained to this high state.” 
We shall nevertheless see that, however much he may be influenced 
by his grandfather’s philosophic mysticism, R. Obadyah lives in a 
spiritual climate that is alien to the intellectualism of the Guide. 
Borrowing of terminology and verbal similarities must not therefore 
distract us from the real trend of the treatise. 

Man is, in principle, capable of achieving his sublime destiny. 
Does he not embody in himself the whole universe ? Is he not “ the 


5 1228-1265: ALJ, passage quoted. 

OxEol. 3b% ci -2iae 

7 {25a of the Arabic text, p. 439 of the French translation of SALOMON MUNK. 
The whole of the ‘‘ annotation” (tanbih) should be re-read. SAMUEL IBN TIBBON 


has rendered the Arabic term by dibbiiqg. See also I. Erros, Philosophical Terms 
in the Moreh Nebukim, 23 and the Appendix. 


." 
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elite of this lower world ” (safwat al-‘alam as-sufli) and attached by 
his reason to the higher world 28 


Nevertheless, the goal is hard to attain, for man is not a pure 
spirit ; the association of the soul with matter, although the latter 
is not in itself bad, forms an obstacle to perfection.° 


It is true that man, or rather the believer, has a means which 
greatly assists him in travelling the road at the end of which eternal 
bliss awaits him. This means is the knowledge of the Torah. The 
revealed laws, of which our author chooses to stress the spiritual 
value, constitute a kind of preparation or propedeutic for ethics 
just as, according to the philosophers, mathematics is a preparation 
for physics and the latter for metaphysics. 


“Know, my son, that reason forms the bond between God and 
thyself. The food which nourishes it is the science of the unalterable 
things ; without these it is unable to subsist or to maintain itself. 
Just as the body cannot subsist except by the healthy food that suits 
it, so reason is only maintained by the true sciences, whose per- 
manency guarantees its own (?). But (for) him who studies the 
sciences whose meaning he is ignorant of, (the object of his study) 
so to speak lacks consistency and serves no useful purpose either 
in this world or in the next (. . .). As for us, God has made us a 
gift of the Law, perfect in itself and giving perfection, that Law 
which we now possess. It lends us mastery over our moral qualities 
as well as intellectual vigour, for sound reason (al-‘aql as-salim) is 
the perfect Law and the divine Law is sound reason.” 


This perfect doctrine is taught to those who satisfy the conditions 
of age and character required by the Rabbis.'° 


Matter, we have said, is not in itself bad ; it is only its associa- 


8 Fol. 6b seq. 1la-12b. These views are part of themes very common in 
philosophical popularisation ; see, for instance, G. VAspA in Archives d’histoire 
doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age, 17, 1949, 112-114. Moses Maimonides had 
less peremptory ideas as to man’s place in the universe: see Guide I, 72, Munk, 
pp. 369-371 and III, 13, Munk, pp. 88 and 96-98 ; cf. also I. HEINEMANN, Die 
Lehre von der Zweckbestimmung des Menschen. Breslau, 1926, 71 seq., 77 seq. 


9 Fol. 10-11, 18b-19. The Guide has a perhaps less favourable opinion on the 
subject of matter (cf. particularly II, 8), but in the logic of the system, matter 
cannot be bad in so far as it is something positive, since evil is only the deprivation 
of something good, i.e., non-being. Indeed, the conflict between matter and mind 
is for our author on the same plane as in Bahya and a large number of other 
thinkers of the Middle Ages: the care required by the body interferes with spiritual 
life and deflects from the pursuit of perfection ; the history of the theme is outlined 

3 


in Judah ben Nissim . . ., 129-134. 
10 Fol, 2la-b; cf. 5-6, 8 seq., 22b-23. 
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tion with the rational soul in the human compound that brings about 
fatal consequences. This mode of seeing things nevertheless remains 
theoretical. In practice, man has to reckon, not with an abstract 
concept of matter which only exists in the mind, but with an actual 
blend of the corporeal and the spiritual, which gives rise to sin 
in many circumstances of private and social life. While it is true 
that in the process of attaining spiritual perfection, it is as well to 
advance slowly and cautiously, imitating nature whose actions are 
accomplished unhurriedly, in reality a constant struggle has to be 
conducted with the “inclination” which diverts us from salutary 
action and seeks to hurl us into the abyss of corporeal delights. 
The quest for perfection tends to impose a separation from the 
everyday and to turn one aside from all the affairs of the world 
which are calculated to cause the “breaking of the bond ” (gaf* 
al-wusla) between God and his worshipper. The latter will thus come 
to proclaim with the ascetic of the Talmud: “let the world depend 
on others ” and will formulate his exclusive love of God in the words 
of the Song of Songs: “I belong to my Lover and desire Him 
only.”!! ; 

R. ‘Obadyah does not stop at these genéralities. In a number 
of passages he gives a wealth of practical instructions which lay 
down the general doctrine while giving it finer shades and rendering 
it flexible on certain points. 


Strict control of sleep and diet, discretion in speech and the 
practice, on which the author lays great stress, of silence, renuncia- 
tion of the superfluous, humility and modesty with one’s neighbour, 
such are the rules of life which he advocates, in full agreement, let 
it be said, with all the philosophers and the spiritual writers of 
Judaism as of the other faiths of the Middle Ages.}2 


Isolation, withdrawal into solitude, is a method eminently 
favourable to the practice of serving God which is, as one knows, 
“* service (or worship) of the heart ” (ibada qalbiyya).'3 No less vital 
is the importance of properly directed intention (niyya, i.e., 


11 Fol. 5-6, 10-11, 17-19. 

12 Fol. 15-16, 19-21 and the final exhortation fol. 26b-28. 

13 All this is still inspired by Guide III, 51 (especially Munk pp. 437-438), less 
the intellectualism ; it is characteristic that Moses Maimonides speaks of ‘ibada 


‘agliyya ‘* intellectual service (or worship) ”’ (ibid., 126a final line of Arabic text, 
Munk, p. 442). 
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kawwanah) in prayer'* and of the spiritual reading of the 
Scriptures. !> 

Our author is nevertheless fully aware that the ascetic ideal of 
solitude is not entirely assimilable by authentic Judaism.'® The 
Jew has certain pressing duties to perform in society, in particular 
that of procreation. The Patriarchs, those models of spiritual per- 
fection, were careful to meet that obligation, but only after attaining 
to the required degree of saintliness ; this explains why Isaac and 
Jacob only took wives at an advanced age.!” 

All these rules of conduct presuppose the liberty of man. 
R. ‘Obadyah recognises this and emphasises very strongly that 
spiritual perfection can only be the result of personal effort and 
never the outcome of the passive acceptance of a rule.'8 Man is only 
worthy of his name, he is only “ really a man” (insa@n ‘ala l-hagiqa) 
if he has fully acquired the virtues.!? It is only then that he is worthy 
of being called “lover of God” or “ God-fearing,” like Abraham 
and David.” It is only then that he is the object of individual 
providence, which frees the righteous man from the sway of chance 


14 Fol. 15-16 (this is moreover why silence is particularly recommended), 26-28 : 
** The service of the heart ’’ says ‘Obadyah in his final parenesis, is much neglected 
in our century, even by the spiritual leaders of the people, so that the words 
uttered in their prayers contradict their inner attitude. What hypocrisy to recite: 
““God breaks enemies and isumbles hardened sinners,’ while the speaker is one 
of them; to proclaim ‘“‘ happy the people whose god is the Lord ’”’ while he is in 
a state of transgression! 

15 Fol. 23-24, A thorough knowledge of the Scriptures will enable the reader 
of this treatise to locate the texts which correspond to the doctrine expounded 
here, which in turn will aid him to a still more penetrating scriptural meditation. 
The same applies to the words of the Sages: “If thou wilt understand their 
allegories, consider attentively their words ”’ (idha aradta an tafhama alghazahum 
fata’ammal kalamahum). For alghdz cf. also fol. 16-17b: doctrine of a spiritual 
nature is hard to assimilate; it is therefore important to understand allegories 
(like the “‘ small city’ of Ecclesiastes). If necessary they must be studied with an 
expert master, and in a general way it is as well to receive the truth from whoso- 
ever utters it. 

16 Fol. 14. ‘‘ Do not believe, like the poor of spirit, that a result is obtained 
by leading a hermit’s life on the mountains and in the caverns; it is not so.” 

17 Fol. 14-15. This is borrowed, doubtless with other concrete rules of conduct, 
from the Kifayat al-‘abidin of Abraham Maimonides; see The High Ways of 
Perfection, ed. S. ROSENBLATT II, 264. Note the expression, very Mohammedan in 
flavour, used to denote the true ascetics: al-muhaggigiin min ahl hadhihi t-tariq. 

18 Fol. 6b sq.; cf. 4b-5. In the matter of routine conformism (taglid), see 
Guide Il, 51, 123b-124a (Munk, p. 435) and Bahya, Hiddya ed. Yauupa, pp. 15-17, 
with our commentary, La Théologie Ascétique de Bahya Ibn Paqiida, Paris, 1947, 
18m. 1: 

19 Fol. 4b. The expression recalls Guide III, 8 (13a line 18) an takiina insanan 
haqiqatan. 

20 Fol. 18. The Arabic text uses Hebrew terms: oheb, hosheq, yare’. See 
also the conclusion, fol. 25, to which we shall revert, and 12a-b in which are 
quoted Deut. vi, 5 and Cant. viii, 6; it is also stated there that the great zeal 
displayed by David to prepare the construction of the Temple testifies to his 
extreme love of God (nihaya fi |-mahabba). 


Cc 
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and liberates him from the domination of the stars. Such was, for 
instance, the situation of Jacob, named Israel, i.e., “ victorious 
fighter ” ; he was snatched from the domination of chance, and it is 
in this sense that our Doctors said: “ There is no star for Israel,” 
viz., for the true Israelites ; indeed, reason forms the bond between 
the Creator and his creatures ; he who aspires to God and makes 
God his goal, in the sense of David’s words: “I always set the 
Lord before me ; upheld by Him I shall not stumble,” such a man 
God will protect from adversity by the emanation that proceeds 
from.Him, as it is said: “for he has loved me with passion and 
I have saved him.”?! 

Our author continues with this exhortation to his reader: 

“Seek ardently this degree and spend all thy time (in acquiring 
it), as itis proclaimed by the Sage: “ If a man should given his whole 
fortune for love, no account would be taken of him.” 

There is more to it than this. Other privileges of a still higher 
order are conferred on the mystic who, with complete self-mastery, 
turns his back on the affairs of this lower world and communes 
uninterruptedly with God: the gates of the invisible open to him 
and the forces of nature submit to his behests. 

“When thou remainest alone with thy soul after mastering thy 
moral qualiti¢s (= thy passions), a gate will open before thee 
through which thou wilt contemplate wonders. Indeed, with the 
suppression of thy five outward senses thy inner senses will awaken 
and thou wilt be shown a dazzling light (flashing) with the light of 
the Intellect. Thou wilt perceive powerful, mighty, terrifying voices 
which entrance a man out of his senses (. . .). It is on account of 
this (experience) that a hierarchy is established among the itinerant 
(mystics) of this way, for it is in accordance with the manner in 
which the individual governs his soul when he drinks, eats, sleeps, 
thinks (in short), in all his activities that he will behave at the | 
moment of his state ” (??).?? 

And a little further on: 

“When thou wilt have persevered in this effort (of purification 
of the heart and reduction of secular occupations to those strictly 
necessary), thy imaginative faculty will be purified, and everything 


“ 


21 All of this passage again (fol. 3b-4) feeds on the doctrine of Guide III 51. 
In connection with the breaking away from what is ordained in the stars in favour 
veers Rateods, see the data, by no way exhaustive collected in Juda ben Nissim, 


22 Fol, 12b, The reading and sense of the last phase remain uncertain. 
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that is graven on the well-guarded tablet will be manifested to thee. 
Thy words will reveal the hidden things for thy mind will be 
occupied with this object of research.?3 (Having reached this state) 
watch with all thy strength the residue remaining in the Bowl ; 
see that no impurity finds its way in with the water poured into it, 
for if anything remains there the imaginative faculty will restore it 
to thee during sleep, or when awake, at the moment of solitary 
meditation ; thou wilt think that it is a contribution from without 
while it is a residue contained in the Bowl.” 

This fallacious residue, R. ‘Obadyah continues, is “ the water ” 
whose name, according to the Rabbis, should not be uttered at the 
moment of ecstatic experience.?5 

The passage which we have just translated is particularly 
valuable for it provides us, unless we are mistaken, with the explana- 
tion of the unusual title of our treatise.*° 

The “ Bowl” symbolises the human compound which is open 
to good and bad influences. The troubled waters. i.e., the vetiges 
of corporeity, impair the purity of the soul, obtained at the cost 
of a long and arduous asceticism, and may give rise to pernicious 
illusions in the conscience of the mystic steeped in the effluvia of 
the supernatural world. 

While meditating on the high ideal of spirituality which he 
proposes, R. ‘Obadyah does not under-estimate the serious 
difficulties that lie in wait for not only the progressing disciple, but 
also, and perhaps still more so, for the mystic already admitted to 
the intimacy of the Beloved, “ above all when his aspiration for this: 
thing (union) is constant. Then no profane intent separates him 
from it (. . .); he is attached only to his Beloved and clings only 
to the skirt of his garment (. . .). Now it is a very difficult matter. 
I mean that one of us, a being of darkness, made of gross matter, 
clings to a luminous, absolutely simple substance. What state willi 


23 From the mind inclined towards union with God ecstatic revelations willi 
issue forth spontaneously. 

24 Wahtariz bikulli jahdika min fadlatin tabqa fi |-hawd. 

25 Allusion to the well-known passage in the Talmud, Hagigah 14b ; cf. 
G. ScHOLEM, Major Trends . . ., 2nd ed. 52, 361 and A. N&HER, Revue de I’ Histoire 
des Religions, July-September, 1951, 59-82 (see ibid., January-March, 1955, 77). 

26 It is perhaps not unnecessary to mention here that there exists in Moham- 
medan mystical literature an “ epistle of the Bowl ” (ar-risala al hawdiyya), whose 
author is the celebrated Sufi ‘Ali ash-Shadhili, a contemporary (593 /1196-656/ 1258) 
of our ‘Obadyah. I unfortunately lack information about the contents of this 
epistle, a single manuscript of which has been reported, in the municipal library 
of Alexandria; see C. BROCKELMANN, Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur, 
2nd ed. I, 584 (Supplement III, 1235). 
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be his ? If he remains in the proximity (of the Beloved) he wastes 
away, if he departs from it he dies.”?7 

The lover who is worthy of the name*® is a prey to lover’s 
folly and persists the more surely in that condition the more he 
is attached to the object of his love. He withdraws to the wilderness 
and is right in so doing; did not God subject our forefathers to 
this form of life following the exodus from Egypt ? The Patriarchs 
preferred the country to the towns, Jeremiah aspired to such a 
retreat and Elijah above all led the life of a hermit. It is nevertheless 
a fact that, even in the past, few were capable of living wholly in 
accordance with this ideal, barely a single individual in each genera- 
tion?’ : after Jacob the bond (wusla) was broken until Moses restored 
it? 

_ These observations show adequately that we are powerless to 
establish and maintain by our own efforts communion with God. 
‘The aspirant to perfection must have recourse to a mediator, and 
untercessor (shafi‘). 

“Tt is clear that he who has no intercessor to tie the bond 
between himself and his Beloved, is considered as dead.”?! 

It is true that the feeling of our powerlessness and the com- 
pulsory recourse to intercession do not dispense us from ourselves 
imploring the divine mercy. The spiritual efficacy of the inter- 
cessor bears no comparison, however, with that of our personal 
efforts, since the former operates in favour of the dead as well and 
contributes greatly to the redemption of Israel and to the restoration 
of the Temple. 

In the analysis just made, we have assembled and emphasised, 
taking care always not to distort, the elements which we believe 


27 Fol. 4-5, The quotation should be replaced in its context, analysed above, 
notes 19-20. The attitude of man should be twofold as regards spiritual perfection 
and adhesion to God: to confess his powerlessness at the same time as stretching 
his personal effort to the utmost. 

28 See above note 20. The whole of the development that follows: fol. 25a-b. 

29 We readily discern in all this the threefold influence of Bahya, Moses, and 
Abraham Maimonides. If this development conflicts With that, already studied, 
Which denies spiritual value to the hermit’s life, it must be remembered that for 
Bahya too, the perfection attained in Biblical times by a chosen few was not 
renewable at the will of the contemporary ascetic. Abraham Maimonides thought 
‘the same, and went still further, for he recognised in certain aspects of Moham- 
medan mysticism an achievement of the ascetic ideal, of which he deemed this own 
coreligionists to be rather incapable. 

30 Wusla therefore performs in this view a function similar to, and perhaps 
identical with, that of amr ilahi in Judah Halevi. On this page, our author 
probably also recalled the Sefer ha-Musar of Joseph ben Judah Ibn ‘Agnin, (ed. 
W. Bacuer, Berlin, 1910, 81). He, like the latter, mentions the famous sentence 
wf Sukkah 45b: ra’iti bene ‘aliyah wehen mu‘atin. 

31 Hashiib kemet, in Hebrew in the Arabic text. 
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to be the essentials of the mystical doctrine of R. ‘Obadyah 
Maimonides. A philological and historical commentary, which 
should accompany the publication, much to be desired, of the text 
and its translation into a widely understood European tongue, 
would easily show the dependence of our author on the theological 
and spiritual works of his forerunners. We will add nothing here: 
to the parallels made in the foregoing. Do not let us forget that 
the borrowed doctrines, and even the formule may radically change 
their meaning at the will of the tendencies, inclinations and under- 
standing of the borrower. Furthermore, the choice made by the 
latter from among the materials at his disposal is what sheds most 
light on his turn of mind, and is as important, if not more so, 
than the bare fact of literary and ideological relationships. 
The “ bond” has not the same meaning with ‘Obadyah as with 
his grandfather, from whom nevertheless he borrowed the word 
and, almost literally, its definition. Verbally again, spiritual per- 
fection is of an essentially intellectual order in his teaching, as in that 
of the Guide, but this “ intellectualism ” no longer has anything of 
the philosophic about it: it is the data of the written Torah and 
the oral Torah that feed the activity of the reason. The concept 
of the perfect man according to ‘Obadyah has definite forerunners 
in Bahya, Judah Halevi and Moses Maimonides, but here it takes 
on a rather special hue owing to the fact that the “ righteous man ” 
enjoys pneumatic and thaumaturgic privileges that are far more 
marked than in those authors. We might be put in mind of 
Mohammedan philosophical influences, as for instance, the portrait 
of the Perfect One outlined by Ibn Sina in the last pages of the 
Isharat,32 or mystical influences from the same quarter. It would, 
moreover, be very rash to make a decision before the Kifayat al- 
‘abidin of Abraham Maimonides is completely accessible. is 
The most striking feature of the doctrine of R. ‘Obadyah is 
unquestionably the renunciation, after a painful discussion, of 
conquest and above all of the personal retention of the mystical 
union, with the obligation arising therefrom, of recourse to that 
somewhat enigmatical “intercessor” or spiritual director, who is 
even more a quasi-Messianic figure.*? I am unable to say whether 


32 The fragments that have been preserved in the Genizah testify that this book 
was read by the Jews of Egypt, like many other mystico-philosophical Islamic texts. 

33 This latter characteristic is of some importance being the only one whereby 
the collective aspect of mysticism is introduced into a composition which is other- 
wise only concerned with individual salvation. 
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previous Jewish mysticism, of no matter what tendency, affords 
an exact or even an approximate parallel. 

It has been possible to find pneumatic tendencies in Moses 
Maimonides, as well as in his son.*4 The concept of indispensable 
spiritual mediation nevertheless seems alien to them. 

In Sufism, the spiritual master is sometimes termed a “ road 
leading to God ” ; and even for the ancient Mohammedan tradition, 
it is not inconceivable that, besides the Prophet, holy individuals 
intercede in favour of the faithful.*5:Here again, however, there is 
actually no question of a mediation that would form permanently 
a bridge as it were between God and the man seeking him.** It is 
therefore wise, until fuller information becomes available, to leave 
the question in abeyance*’ and to interpret psychologically the 
doctrine of ‘Obadyah on this point, as the result of the tension 
maintained in the mystic’s soul by the desire for God and the 
feeling of his own unworthiness and weakness. 

It should be recalled in conclusion that R. ‘Obadyah is by no 
means the last mystic author in the Arabic language within Syro- 
Egyptian Jewish circles. Two manuscripts in the Bodleian 
(Pococke 223 and Huntington 489, Neubauer Nos. 1313 and 1314) 
contain parts of a vast philosophico-mystical compilation in Judzo- 
Arabic. This work, which quotes both the Séfer ha-Bahir and our 
R. ‘Obadyah (Hunt. 489 fol. 148) calls for close study and at least 
partial publication. Further texts*® will probably not fail to be added 


6 


34 See the highly suggestive, although not always convincing, study by A. 
HESCHEL: 7x25 Taw D"aNI7 Poxnn in Louis Ginzberg Jubilee volume, Hebrew 
part 159-188. 

35 See A. J. WENSINCK, The Muslim Creed, Cambridge, 1932, 180, n. 3. The 
Kitab at-ta‘arruf of Kalabadhi, the classic manual of Sufism, has a chapter on 
intercession, only the commencement of which relates to his problem, without 
moreover, in any way going beyond the data customary to the most common 
ers faith. (The Doctrine of the Siifis, trans., A. J. ARBERRY, Cambridge, 

36 Moses is, of course, a mediator and intercessor even according to the Bible 
(Deut. v, 5; Jer. xy, 1, etc.), as well as according to the rabbis. Contemplation 
of his case has without any doubt encouraged the blossoming of the idea with 
which we are concerned here. Only, the Moses of the Bible and of rabbinic 
tradition is the transmitter of the revealed Law and not a master of mysticism 
for the initiated, nor a messianic figure, unless by remote anticipation. 

37 A search through Arabic mystic literature, which I have no leisure to under- 
take at present, might reveal some surprises. It may also be stated that at the 
present time, the need for a spiritual director or, more correctly, a regular connec- 
tion with a chain of initiation, is a postulate of Sufism. However, neither this 
idea nor the terminology expressing it appear in the Maqgdla hawdiyya. Finally, 
the function of universal intercessor which popular Sufism even today assigns to 
its saints 1s something quite different from that which we have here, 

38 Mr. FRANZ ROSENTHAL has studied a work of this kind, likewise preserved 
at Oxford: A Jud@o-Arabic Work under Sufic Influence, in HUCA 15, 1940, 433- 
484. J think that he makes it too recent by dating it in the sixteenth century. 
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to what is already superficially known in a very neglected domain 
of the history of Jewish spirituality. 


GEORGES VAJDA. 


Paris. 


APPENDIX 
Wusla 


Munk has very correctly translated al-‘aql alladhi fada ‘alayna 
minhu ta ‘ala huwa |-wusla allati baynana wabaynahii by “ cet 
intellect qui s’épanche sur nous de la part de Dieu est le lieu qui 
existe entre nous et lui.” It is in fact a question, in the Maimonides 
context (cf. also 124b, lines 19-20, trans. p. 437), of characterising 
the overflowing intellect as the intermediary between man and God, 
from the ontological point of view, but still more (since the distance 
between man and God cannot be spanned), as an instrument, an 
active instrument provided it is maintained, for achieving this 
constant being-with-God. This is for Maimonides the summit of 
Spiritual existence, mystical union if you like. But it is not this 
state which is, strictly speaking, rendered by the word wusla; the 
latter does not mean, therefore, “ (mystical) union.” In Obadyah, 
on the contrary, the reproduction of Maimonides’ phraseology 
covers, it would seem, a shift in meaning ; wusla tends to become 
the term for the actual state of being joined, i.e., practically the 
equivalent of debéqiith in the mystic of Hebraic expression. The 
fact is that wusla is not the word employed in the terminology 
either of philosophy or of actual mysticism in Mohammedan 
Arabic; nor is it, unless I am mistaken, used by Judzo-Arabic 
theologians to render the notion of union with God ; they use, with 
different shades of meaning, other derivatives of the same root: 
wusil (constantly in Abraham Maimonides), was! or wusl, wisal, 
ittisal ; on the other hand, as Mr. Bernard Lewis has reminded me, 
wusla (vuslat in modern spelling) is very much used in the poetico- 
mystic vocabulary of the Turks. It should moreover be noted that 
wusla is attested in Arabic texts which, without originally being 
either Mohammedan or Jewish, were readily copied and read by 
both: in the Liber de Castigatione anime (which figures, as we 
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have ‘said, in the MS. on which this study is based) and in the 
Liber de Causis. In the former text it is to be found twice: In 
chapter 3 (Badawi, Neoplatonici 66, 6) as a synonym of ribat, 
rabita, i.e., in the sense of “joint, bond, intermediate link,” but 
with a more precise meaning: the branch is derived from the root 
and the fruit from the tree. While it is true that the two terms are 
remote, a bond is tied between them thanks to which the derivative — 
receives its sustenance from the root, while with this bond done 
away -with, it perishes. Moreover, the text stresses the organic 
character of the bond, by describing the relationship of the two 
terms ~as ittisal dhati (“essential junction”). What is significant 
here is that the author wishes to make it understood by these images 
that there is a relationship between the individual soul and universal 
Reason. The second text figures in chapter 12 (Badawi 102 pu.), 
where reference is made to the virtue of the patience required to 
carry out any intent and particularly to achieve the Good. A certain 
co-operation is needed between the subject who goes in quest of 
the object and the object itself. In the case in question, the man in 
quest of the Good and of happiness, the respective operations are: 
patience on the part of the man and spiritual assistance (tawfiq) 
on the part of Good. “ When the act proceeding from the subject 
is attached to that which proceeds from the object, the bond (wusla) 
is necessarily established and the connection (indiyaf) is completed.” 
The point of view is not the same in the two texts, but wusla 
certainly has a certain mystical connotation in both. 

In the de Causis, we find wusla first of all in a context which 
concerns the question of separation, of removal, which weakens the 
action of the higher on the lower: when the subject acts directly 
on the object, without there being between them a “ join or other 
intermediary ” (wusla, shay akhar mutawassit), the action is 
imperfect (chap. 19 Badawi, op. laud. 21, 8 sqq, cf. the recension 
of ‘Abdallatif Baghdadi ibid., 251, 15 sqq.). We have here an 
example of the ambivalence of the bond: it.nites, but by inter- 
posing itself, therefore by separating. Only the recension of 
‘ Abdallatif, unless I am mistaken, attests another use of wusla 
(253, 4); time is the bond and the intermediary between eternal 
substances and substances subjected to it and therefore perishable. 

Finally, to come back to a text contained in our actual manu- 
script, but later than those with which we have so far been dealing, 
Judah ben Nissim speaks of the bond (wusla) between man and 
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the sphere ; he means thereby the three faculties of the pneuma, 
viz., imagination, reflection, and memory, which play a part in 
the production and preservation of intellectual love as that author 
understands it; they unite in this way the human individual with 
the intelligible energies which are, in his system, the influxes from 
the astral world (cf. Judah ben Nissim 40-41). 

These few notes taken from reading do not, of course, claim to 
constitute the history of the term wusla; they are merely intended 
~ to furnish some data for one of the articles of the technical lexicon 
of philosophy and mysticism in the Arabic language, which remains 
a task for the future. 


G. VAIDA. 
Paris. 
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WHICH IS THE OLDEST WOODCUT 
HAGGADAH ?* 


Until the year 1940 the Prague Haggadah 1526 was considered 
the oldest printed woodcut Haggadah. In that year the late eminent 
scholar and bibliophile Lazarus Goldschmidt published a booklet 
The earliest illustrated Haggadah, in which he claimed the discovery 
of a fragment of an undated Haggadah which, according to him, 
was published probably in 1522 by Gershom Cohen with the 
assistance of the artist Chayim Schwarz, the same men who later 
printed the Haggadah of 1526. 

Although Goldschmidt enumerates a number of reasons for his 
assumption, he does not succeed in destroying the suspicion that 
his fervent love of incunabula and early prints may have led him 
to overestimate the value of the discovery which he had made. 

According to Goldschmidt’s description, the undated copy is 
entirely devoid of catchwords (p. 21); “‘ the whole ornamentation 
of the initials is much more simple, one might almost say more 
crude and less developed than in the well-known edition ” (pp. 8f.). 
The oldest edition has four pages less than the edition of 1526, and 
has no textborder. The composition is poor, compared with that of 
1526 ; the commentary is partly printed in the so-called Rashitypes! 
and partly in merubba, whilst in the 1526? edition all the types are 


* I wish to acknowledge with much gratitude the valuable help and advice 
I have received from Professor BERNHARD BERENSON, Florence; Dr. R. EDELMANN, 
Librarian, Royal Library, Copenhagen; Mr. O. H. Le&HMANN, M.A., Bodleian 
Library, Oxford; Mr. J. LEvEEN, B.A., Keeper, British Museum, London; and 
Miss ELIzABETH RENDALL, M.A., London. 


1 According to R. EDELMANN, Librarian of the Bibliotheca Judaica 
Simonseniana, Royal Library, Copenhagen, these types begin on the page which 
commences with ‘PD 17 °2_5 13297 1x 

2 GOLDSCHMIDT severely criticises v. SCHLOSSER and Kart SCHWARZ as well 
as H. Loewe (p. 13, n. 1, and p. 51), who, together with BENZION Katz, published 
in 1925 a Facsimile edition of Prague 1526, with an introduction under the title 
Die Pessach Haggadah des Gerschom Kohen 5287 | 1527. According to the colophon 
of Prague the Haggadah was accomplished on Sunday, 26th Tebeth of the Jewish 
year 5287, identical with Sunday, 30th December, 1526, of the Christian era. 
The editor’s statement, as well as H. Lozwe’s remark on p, 6, that Haggadah 
Prague was printed at the turn of the years 1526/27, must be rectified accordingly. 
This error obviously misled such a conscientious scholar as R. WISCHNITZER- 
BERNSTEIN to write in vol. 7 of the Encyclopedia Judaica, p. 810, s.v. Haggadah, 
that Haggadah Prague was printed in 1526/27; illustr. No. 19 there shows the 
same erroneous date 1527. According to H. Loewe (ibid., p. 6), a reprint of 
Prague 1526 of lesser beauty was published in 1550. GoLpscHmupT correctly 
remarks that such an edition never existed, but continues (p. 14): “he 
(v. SCHLOSSER) could only have thought of the 1556 or 1590 editions, which, 
however, are not reprints of Gershom Cohen’s Haggadah at all; they are 
completely different editions of different size, with different types and different 
woodcuts such as appeared later in Prague and other places by the dozen.” 
Here GoLpScHMIDT is not quite correct as far as the edition of 1556 is concerned. 
Although he is right with regard to the size and types, he is mistaken in what 

Continued on next page 
22 
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merubba (p. 22). The woodcut on p. 17a is placed in such a way 
that the vowels of the last line had to be omitted. Goldschmidt 
assumes that the earliest edition never contained “any ceremonial | 
directions, neither Kiddush nor the various blessings ” (p. 23); it 

contained “ nothing but the liturgy of the Seder-evening.” On p. 44 
he writes that the letters are small and some of them not in good 
condition. Here Goldschmidt particularly mentions the “4. which 
obviously was faulty throughout. 


The first quire and almost the whole of the second quire, i.e., | 
pp. 1-6 and 8-13, are missing (p. 41). In the copy itself “ the. 
marginal annotation is entirely missing ; so is Grace after meal, the 
translation of x17 W5N in Yiddish-German ” and also the colophon » 
at the end which should give the name of the printer and the place | 
and year of publication. The “surviving copy” is therefore a 
mere fragment; it nevertheless was, according to Goldschmidt, | 
“bound very early” (p. 25) with the first quire and with leaves | 
replaced from the second edition of 1526. Perhaps the most | 
surprising part of this argument is Goldschmidt’s statement (p. 24) 
that not only “ the ceremonial directions ” «but also “ Kiddush and | 
the blessings are additions which do not properly belong to the | 
Haggadah and were only inserted later.” There is scarcely any | 
written or printed Haggadah of which these items are not considered | 
indispensable parts. 


Further, Goldschmidt contradicts himself. On p. 8 he writes of | 
his amazement at finding that the defective copy he bought repre- 
sented “an entirely new edition . . . which, apart from the first 
few leaves, differs completely from the Prague Haggadah as I knew 
it.” But on the following page he goes on to say that, although he 


he says of the woodcuts. Of the 31 woodcuts in the edition of 1556, twenty- 
eight are identical] with those in he edition of 1526. Only three are different, 
namely, the ornamental p. 3a, the poorly clad child’ with bare feet which asks . 
“mah nishtana”’ on p. 3b, and the figure of R. Elieser on p. 4a, represented 
as a reading man, repeated p. 9b. As to the ornamental page 3a, it shows a 
gateway; on top of it there is a figure of Moses with the tablets; underneath 
the text of wy xom> xq. On the one side a winged angel with a jug in his; 
hand, on the other side a shield with the star of David. The bottom of the page : 
shows two lions holding armorial bearings, It is therefore most probable that . 
1550 in v. SCHLOSSER’S treatise was a misprint and should read 1556. 


a GOLDSCHMIDT tries to minimise this deficiency by the ingenuous statement 
that “the earliest edition” does not contain the ‘“ interesting epilogue of Gershom 
Cohen ”’ (p. 9). 
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types themselves, the contents of each page, and the number of 
lines do not differ in the two editions.” 

As to the woodcuts, Goldschmidt assumes (p. 42) that the wood- 
cut on p. 28a, which represents King David with the harp, is signed 
with a w, the initial of the artist Chayim Schwarz, because it is 
the final illustration. But actually there are two more woodcuts on 
pp. 29b and 31a. His opinion is that the woodcut on p. 29b “ does 
not count as one of the series of marginal woodcuts,” but this is 

“Not very convincing. Goldschmidt adds that for the same reason 
(i.e., because King David in his opinion is the concluding woodcut) 
the Mantua Haggadah is also signed.2* But this is not confirmed 
by the copies of 1560 and 1568 in the British Museum and the 
Bodleian. 


At the beginning of his booklet (p. 7) Goldschmidt reports that 
he possessed a copy of the Prague Haggadah 1526 in “ very good 
condition,” apart from p. 8, which was missing. But his copy must 
have had other deficiencies as well because the woodcuts on 
pp. 7a, 13b, 16a, 17a, and 20b “ appear coarse and worn” (p. 11, 
note). This is not confirmed by the copies of the British Museum and 
the Bodleian. 

Finally, whilst the edition of 1526 has the name of the printer, 
Gershom Cohen, with the emblem of the blessing hands once only, 
on p. 3b, the name of the printer and the emblem are to be found 
twice in the Goldschmidt Haggadah, namely, on p. 3b, above the 
words Nand nn> and on p. 25a, above qnan q1pw. Both pages 
there have the same border. This is not the case in the edition of 
1526, where the borders on p. 3b and p. 25a are different. This 
means that the allegedly earliest illustrated Haggadah has no page 
with the illustrations of Adam and Eve, Samson with the gate, 
Judith with the head of Holofernes, the two sitting men with the 
Bohemian coat of arms, and the «w’. 

In spite of the deficiencies and oddities of the copy, Goldschmidt 
holds that it represents “ the oldest illustrated Haggadah, the oldest 
German print altogether” (p. 25). He himself is mystified by the 

‘fact that not a trace of this “early print” is to be found in the 
whole of literature. He tries to solve the riddle by suggesting “ that 


2b GoLpscHMIpT’s remark (p. 42) that the signature in “Latin characters 
tails away into decorative flourishes ”’ is also not confirmed by the copies of the 
Brit. Museum and the Bodleian. 
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perhaps the whole edition, or at least part of it, was destroyed, 
thereby necessitating the printing of a new edition.” 

Now “the oldest German print, ” j.e., the oldest Hebrew print. 
in Germany, was made already in 1512.3 Goldschmidt himself 
quotes this fact on p. 26. Since he assumes that the earliest 
illustrated Haggadah probably was printed ten years later, one is 
surprised that the joy of his discovery should have led this expert 
in bibliography to such an exaggeration. One may also query 
Goldschmidt’s assertion (p. 25) that in the copy in his possession 
the first quire and almost the whole of the second quire, replaced | ; 
from the 1526 edition, were bound at a very early date together 
with the leaves of the “ earliest illustrated Haggadah.” What proofs | 
can there be that this binding took place very early ? Who can 
tell whether it was not executed in modern times, and whether 
L. Goldschmidt in his zeal as collector of rare books has not 
become the victim of the deceit ? | 

The real question is how to explain the existence of leaves 
originating from the printing-house of Gershom Cohen in Prague. | 
A possible answer is that they were trial leaves for the edition of | 
1526. We know that already 50 years earlier Hebrew books had | 
been printed in Italy* and that very soon the art of printing had | 
developed to great height in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. | 

It is against this background that we should view the venture. 
of Solomon Cohen, the father of Gershom Cohen, the editor of | 
Prague 1526, who opened a printing-house there in 1512. Today | 
we know of about 150° Hebrew incunabula on subjects of the : 
greatest variety, such as Bible, Talmud, legal codes, commentaries, | 
and particularly prayer-books. But never before had a Pesach) 
Haggadah been printed. The publication of this, the most popular ’ 
book after the Torah and prayer-book, must have seemed! 
particularly attractive. But great as the enticement may have been, 
no less great were the difficulties and therefore the financial risk : 
included. The difficulties were not only téchnical. The task was; 
to make a selection out of the abundance of motifs suggested by) 
the story of the Exodus as related in the Bible and interpreted by) 


3 Mr. O. M. Lexumann, of the Bodleian, who kindly read this essay in manu- - 
script, remarks that there were actually two ’places where, in 1512, Hebrew books } 
were printed: the Prague Tephillah and Th. Murner’s pn worm na: 
Frankfurt /M. 


4 Cf. A. FREIMANN. Thesaurus Typographiae Hebraicae saeculi XV, 1924ff.. 


5 A. Marx. ‘“ {items ueber Hebraeische Inkunabeln,” S: ino- 
ee nL e oncino-Blaetter, I, . 
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Jewish tradition, as well as by the ritual of the Seder night. The 
subject had been treated by Jewish artists in manuscripts as well 
as by Christian artists in their illustrations of Biblical themes, and 
all this vast material had to be sifted and examined for its artistic 
value and for its attractiveness to the taste of the Jewish public. 
It is to the credit of Gershom Cohen and his helpers, among them 
Chayim Schwarz, that their selection of motifs shows a refined taste 
in artistic treatment as well as in composition. The Haggadah 
Prague 1526, with its woodcuts and particularly its two full-size 
illustrated pages, is among the best and most renowned representa- 
tives of the illustrated Pesach Haggadah. 

On the technical side the editors must have faced difficulties 
similar to those of their Christian and Jewish predecessors more 
than half a century before. What is more natural than that, to avoid 
a financial loss and other disappointments, they chose the same 
means used from the very beginning of the art of printing and kept 
for special editions until today, that of making a few single trial 
leaves ? 

_ Alfred W. Pollard,® writing of the renowned very first print, 
that of the Bible completed in summer 1456 in Mainz, says that 
“ the interesting trial leaves, preserved in some copies of the 42-line 
Bible, differ from the rest not only in having their text compressed 
into two lines less, but also in having the rubrics printed instead 
of filled in by hand .. .” And K. Haebler’ writes: “Der Druck 
von einzelnen Seiten ist jedenfalls das Urspruengliche gewesen ..., 
es ist anzunehmen, dass der Druck von einzelnen Seiten noch viel 
laenger in der Uebung gewesen ist, als uns die alten Drucke .. . 
verraten.” According to the description Goldschmidt gives of the 
‘earliest illustrated Haggadah,” these trial leaves seem to have 
begun with the printing of the Hebrew letters only, since he speaks 
of “the only Hebrew woodcut print” (p. 18, n. 3). These letters 
were, as stated before, primitive and partly defective (p. 44). There 
were also deficiencies in composition, but this was improved in 
the edition of 1526. The aforementioned lack of Grace in the middle 
and of a colophon at the end is easily explained if we assume that 


6 Early illustrated books, London, 1893. , ; 

7 Handbuch der Inkunabeinkunde, Leipzig, 1925, p. 65. The printing of single 
pages is confirmed by L. GotpscumipT himself. On page 40 of The Earliest 
Illustrated Haggadah he writes: ‘‘ Normally a page of text consists of 13 MINES eres 
The few exceptions are probably miscalculations of the compositor, since, as was 
frequently the case among printers of the time, the sheets were not set and printed 
one after another, but in no particular order at all... .” 
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the leaves discovered were only made for trial. If they were really 
intended to form part of a proper Haggadah, which would have 
been the first ever printed, it is inconceivable that the printers 
should have missed the opportunity of stating in a colophon the 
time and place of the print as well as the name of the printer. 

Additional evidence for the making of trial leaves is afforded 
by the two identical illustrations in the Goldschmidt Haggadah on 
the page withnand nn and on that with qman qipw. It seems very 
unlikely that Gershom Cohen would have used his own name with 
the emblem of the blessing hands twice. And in view of the 
magnificently decorated incunabula published in Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, the use of the same border for the only full-size decorated 
pages of the first illustrated Haggadah printed in Germany appears 
most improbable. But if these pages were merely trial leaves, we 
can understand that the printer decided to use the one woodcut 
for the first full-size page 3b* and to make another woodcut for 
the page with yman J1Dw, as is to be seen in the edition of 1526 
on p. 25a. 

There are a few other passages in L. Goldschmidt’s book that 
need correction—quite apart from the ill-tempered tone of his 
attacks on authors who had dealt with the Haggadah before him. 
Thus, when v. Schlosser, the co-editor of the renowned Die 
Haggadah von Sarajevo, is condemned for his “mistakes and 
blunders ” (p. 15),° it should be remembered that this admirable 
book, a pioneer in its field, has become the standard work to which 
all later research in the Passover Haggadah has to refer. 

In 1920 Karl Schwarz published two booklets on the Prague 
Haggadah 1526 and the Mantua Haggadah 1568. Describing the 


8 Lozwe is mistaken when on the full-size illustrated page 3b he interprets 
the standing figure on the right as our ancestor, Jacob, and that on the left as Esau. 
The correct explanation as David and Goliath was already given by Mueller and 
y. Schlosser in Die Haggadah von Sarajevo, Vienna, 1898. Loewe wrongly con- 
siders the man riding upon an ass to be the prophet Elijah (ibid., p. 13). But 
according to Zec. ix, 9, the rider should be identified as the Messiah. 

9 GOLDSCHMIDT rebukes v. SCHLOSSER because in describing the Mantua 
Haggadah of the year 1560, he had in front of him “‘ the entirely different edition ” 
of the year 1568. . . . This statement is not quite correct. Apart from the fact that 
Goldschmidt himself at the end of the book on p. 42 (in the note) writes about 
the edition of 1568 “executed a little diffierently,” namely from that of 1560, 
there are many similarities. There are, for instance, the same woodcuts for the 
following subjects: A man searching for the leaven, the scene of baking the 
matzah, the hunting of the hare, the celebrant with a crown on his head and the 
cup in his hand, the family at the Seder table with the side pictures, the arrival 
of the guest outside the door and the maid in the kitchen, the illustration of the 
four sons, and the arrival of the Messiah with the prophet Elijah blowing the 
shofar in front of the Temple. 
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latter, Schwarz thinks that a certain picture of the Passover meal 
originates from a Christian example of the Marriage of “ Kanaan.” 
This unfortunate blunder, “ Kanaan ” instead of “ Kana,” not only 
caused Goldschmidt’s fierce wrath, but also provoked an 
energetic denial that any Christian influences were to be found in 
the illustration of the Passover meal: “ The picture is copied exactly 
from the Prague edition and shows here even more distinctly than 
in that one a typically Jewish festive table, or to be more precise, 
a Seder evening, Jewish faces, Jewish costumes, Jewish candelabra 
hanging from the ceiling, and a table laid with Matzah... .” 

Goldschmidt’s assertion that the picture in the Mantua 
Haggadah is an exact copy of the Prague Haggadah is unfounded. 
The only similarity is the “ Jewish candelabrum ” hanging from the 
ceiling. Otherwise the differences are striking. In Prague there are 
five persons: the celebrant, two guests, the housewife, and a child 
sitting at the Seder table. The Mantua Haggadah has only three 
sitting and one person standing with a jug and a basin in his hand. 
The two side pictures are missing in Prague as well. 

As to Schwarz’s reference to a Christian picture of the Marriage 
of Kana, Goldschmidt ironically asks: ‘“ Why should an artist 
from Prague or Vienna find it necessary to take owls to Athens ?” 
Goldschmidt probably misunderstood Schwarz’s remark. The 
Mantua Haggadahs of 1560 and 1568 contain another picture, 
showing a festive room with two candelabras hanging from the 
ceiling. About ten people sit at the Seder table upon which different 
kinds of food, particularly Matzah, are to be seen. Through the 
open door servants with dishes in their hands are coming in. It 
was probably this picture with its vivid contents, reproduced twice 
in the Mantua ed. of 1568 (pp. 6a and 22b), but once only in the 
Mantua edd. of 1560 (p. 23a), which Schwarz had in mind. There 
were obviously already at the time of the publication of the 
Haggadah doubts as to the meaning of the illustration, because it 
is accompanied in Mantua 1568 by two verses, each of two lines, 
which try to explain the intention of the artist. One reads: 


INNA THYON MINT Nw NNT 
mane Sw wp dy oxan ovpabdnn 


and the other: 
obrin DAN wawnan AV 
odipdpa opi) pra waa oapA 


The first verse obviously describes the people crowding the 
entrance as servants carrying dishes and the pupils announcing the 


D 
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time of the morning prayer. The second verse dwells partly upon 
the servants and partly upon the sages discussing the events of 
Passover. It is noteworthy that the illustrated Haggadah of Amster- 
dam 1695, second edition 1712, with its well-known picture of the 
sages, gathered in Bne Brak, is not easy to understand either. Instead 
of showing the sages studying and discussing religious problems, 
they are seen eating and drinking, whilst servants are carrying dishes 
with food and filling goblets. R. Wischnitzer-Bernstein rightly points 
out that this scene is a reproduction of Matthias Merian’s picture 
“Joseph entertaining his brethren.” As our picture in the Mantua 
Haggadah suggests a similar Christian source, | approached the 
eminent authority in this field, Mr. Bernhard Berenson, Florence. 
In a written reply he kindly made the following comment: “... The 
composition is so strictly traditional that it is difficult to say from 
whom the artist received his inspiration. The group sitting at the 
table reminds of very early compositions of the trecento, whilst the 
group on the right appears strongly Venetian and could originate 
from Bonifazio Veronese. This would also aoe with the date of 
the Haggadah.” 

It should further be mentioned that Goldschmidt, after having 
mentioned Schwarz’s publication of pictures of Mantua 1568 (p. 16), 
obviously forgetting this, writes on p. 18, note 3: “The historian 
of art, Karl Schwarz . . . wrote a little booklet about the ‘ Mantuaner 
Haggadah,’ . . . in which he notices ‘ the close resemblance of the 
Prague prototype’ in the harehunt reproduced on p. 6, which is 
“almost in the same form.’ ” Goldschmidt goes on: “ He fails to 
realise that it is a recut true to the original to the last detail, 
including all the misprints.” Here again Goldschmidt is mistaken. 
The harehunt in Mantua is obviously influenced by the Prague 
example, but the pictures are definitely different. In the Prague 
edition there are two hares and three hounds, the third one beside 
the hunter, who is blowing a long horn, his feet in stirrups. The 
Mantua Haggadah has only two hares and three hounds ; the horn 
of the hunter is much smaller and he has no stirrups at all; the 
hat, too, is different. But there is in Mantua a small bridge which 
in Prague is missing. Further, whilst the hunter in Prague is on the 
left and the hounds running to the right, everything in Mantua is 
in the opposite direction. Finally, there is a gate in Mantua which 
is not to be found in Prague. 

Goldschmidt also blames v. Schlosser because he refers to a 
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border in Mantua 1560, “ which even the 1568 edition does not 
contain.” In fact the copy of the British Museum Mantua 1560 
contains this border. He further writes on p. 15 that “the earlier 
one (Mantua 1560) has only an ornamental border round the text 
apart from the small woodcuts,” whereas the later one (Mantua 
1568) has a Hebrew commentary in the same place. Here it should 
be said that in spite of the commentary which runs only to p. 18a, 
there are many woodcuts in Mantua 1568. This consists of 36 leaves, 
whilst 1560 has 38 leaves. In 1568 Grace and colophon are missing. 


BRUNO ITALIENER. 


(We regret to announce the sudden death of the author after this article 
had gone to press.) 
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LONDON YIDDISH LETTERS OF THE 
EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (II) 


A. INTRODUCTION 
(Continued from page 165, Volume V1, No. 3) 


Here only a few examples: 


Dutch English 
PIINIDYX implogieren to employ 
W727_ AD verpronken to waste money on 
fineries 
vr IB verhuisd removed 
TR JN IND verzoch ik I request 
votin 9p verhandeld sold, 
pun. behandigan to hand over, 
Tprowsa Tow PR gestoken to run into debt 
Mvurp X a pintje (diminutive) pint 
*SXplTY ID predikatii (Germ. Predigt) Sermon 
vt duit (Germ. Deut.) smallest coin, a 
farthing 
pp? lappen remnants of material 


ya 155 Here we have the influence 
of Dutch in the use of 
the Hebrew word, meaning: 
voor for 
etc. 


In Dutch Yiddish we can also notice the characteristic mark 
of Western Yiddish whereby the mediaeval German diphthongs 
ai, ou and 6ii, become: aa. So for inst. in: 

.. PPP AN PI ,PENP , TID. . 
while in Eastern Yiddish they are: 
£6 PROPOR pM PAP /TIPMD . . 
We also find in the texts varying spellings, but some misspellings 
of Hebrew words are particularly worth while noting. They make 
perhaps no pretence of being phonetic: 


DUNT — PANT 
Apwyt -—  Artyt 
motive — motyn (male name) 

No. 2 JTIRDN (7aVaN) 
PR (pyxw) 
mw (yawn) 

No.5 ova n>-a pxnixpe (oryaxi nbsp niwy) 


250 
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No. 6 TINY (nq) 
ope. (on nyaw ,Ayaw the seven days 
of mourning) 


DN WN (nD4YN) 
No. 7 JO _°D (mba) 
Here are some other misspellings: 
instead of: 
raya P\ 4m) — mRIwwrt 
DD DITY — Dnity 
nw = — wn 
mn Ap 
, WD a WDY 
mw nawb 
Aw oe nor 


nd np (date) 


It may also be worthwhile noting the following Hebrew expressions 
which show clearly the influence of the spoken vernacular: 


2.27 APR onaenD °D>S IN APR INI meaning: I. shall always 
take something 
é for my writing. 
Armia 1 TYNAN » 1 Shall be- your 
intermediary. 
..ym) mynd (nm) on oD Dax » it would have 
been worth while 
to give. 
8. Final note. 

I am publishing the letters in their original version (avoiding 
any transcription) in order to give the Yiddish philologist the 
possibility of studying the material in its original form and drawing 
his own conclusions. My remarks can only pretend to be of a 
general nature. Furthermore, owing to the limited space at my 
disposal I have had to reduce my introductory notes considerably, 
but hope to return to the subject at some future date. Finally, I 
would like to acknowledge with thanks the ready help and useful 
suggestions which I have gratefully received from Dr. Solomon 
A. Birnbaum of London and Mr. H. Beem in Leeuwarden (Holland). 
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B. TEXT 
No. 1 (4) 


LONDON TO DUBLIN 


From: Jehudah Leib, 
To: Rabbi Aaron the Scribe. 


2voa pan? mp (1703) won paw x7 4 (op) > 

AANA Tad WAWA NSD TAP NN) AD Ww .n’ WAN AA 
syan> sw’ .oey ion Poy 7A ms? camp Duis yon aan poNA 
Sr) DNA PMA MA ANAT TT TA ewe 7981789 FUN 
2 OY TSY ON Aw? PN ON W”DYN NR PN TINA WA YR eN”DyN TT 
mp) ANYT Tw ONT Tin TnaA TT YTD Joa .wayp “nD 72 AWD 
DIN TT Dy IN PR MII TTT 79 PN Pr PIO Pr Soar eT ym 
279M VIVN JO .PYN NUIDTW MINNA PYN VPP PX AMIN’ PR Ly pr 
P20 ONT ON TTT JIRA ATA .pVIT IW. PR INV OWA WNT ID 
qn 348 Bpoyna p21 S”yn Son pS aPdaypw nw ow>w pr? por 
TIN PH INVT yap JROa YN MW an prs Iau parip po Sn nwa 
MD ONIN ONT D’y .paip sx ONT unt DN p2a172 AW NIA IWR 
AMyw °NwPA JOA LNT D’yN JO MaAwN PNOX NIT PD yp wa nw 
wt won mnand pr TIN PPR oy INT TT Andy orp dn AOD) 
D3 JW ON ANDN “NX !nyN wayyy PRT AAPA aw ow ONT 
ANAM? DD PANT IS FRI YO we wot or Px TAP a YD yw TTR 
927 byan ‘NX 9277 NS 9 ON) ASN WIT ANawn Yy Joa .TNDA 
DIYN JYN ON .Pw /oyN? Nw ND wT IVT ,parp JNI> poyn wa yyN 
MID Pp IRI? JIT OMA PIN VID 1 Jw Ppa wT yn ,pmrp qNo> 
ands vy7y) Novo 3 NTA WANT TAN ONY IN "YA NEN 
pwn boy 2a7a57 ant awa yiwa (n) /omp 9" Anan 
.o>1703 


1 yout xmyoa, with the help of God. Letters were started with this 
formula or : own mys (nya). 
Ni NON. 
wow 7135. 
135: 305 N13. 
VOI VN ww. 
437 ows. 
DOS WD13°. 
nwispn yw mi.93. 
Sonnn nap nbdyn. 
10 pybwi pn. 
11 To mislead. 
12 (Middle High German=) MHG.: To inform. 
13 SspS(m) D937. 
14 Yidd. 123, a rich man; yuy33, a rich woman. 
15 Quotation from Gen. 24, 50. 
16 A deposit. 
17 oybw sia. 
18 Word not clear. Perhaps: nanxn, affectionate. 
19 Any nydi. 
20 Sr95 335 551. 


os ao 7 k& WH & 
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sw MND rT yn AW ANYT IFT DIN Ns 9737 CON ND NIT RIND INN 
DIP JO INP NT ON NNT ZN OAT NOTION, IV TT PI JRO? INT voy 
ONT MIDTw Nona .poN ANNA AT INN (o) 7° 77 Ta NN .TNDI pe 
voya jopynoan oan 2 NTI Nw opr ya WP" “DV INT 
PS wn NN PP Tawa oN WIT TS mi 79 we pr Ty 95 y1 
sani? 250 
On the back page: 
peat pp? 
wr 
Ann pina .jmx2, Powe Bx pom 
Jy 9b PAN WaAD onan oN 
eaom 
In English: This for Moses Aaron in Dublin (several words crossed 
and unreadable) in Ireland. 


No. 2 (3) 
AMSTERDAM TO LONDON 


From: Jehudah ben Isaac, 7”5 
To: Rabbi Aaron the Scribe. 


py wyn vaw ’t 

we pA yan aanamM pox cin “aN? (0) Ww? XoIpK 
PIM Pap INA AND PT PRT ND YT MW 29 997 wD) 
FIVT IS POMPOM BMWA IS ANTID TI INN TYTN MwA TT 7 ANT 

7231 WIV PR EXeRd 
INV PDP IVT [RX Wo ONT VY PN WD 2 DN ANT WIT 17 NaN 
JOINT ON ONT TPT DAT 71 DITNDI ONT PIOAND AVT .vANT AIwn 
DONT OY DAN ON ONT WN PNT DAPI IY INT IN PIT wy oN wn17 
sy 2 PDIYT Dw) WN IY TV Wwe ONT DIA TIN BD wy 
nda Pr yp Pa v9 Saw 7? ID yaya TN Ay Jn WNT vant DNV PR 
8 (CQ) 2A 771 OT WY PR DAV PD MN WY PR ,PIVT PR .47D°9 NI 


1 Before. 

2 Not to worry ? 

3 A greeting formula: inn oy>w) “* Peace to your learning.”’ 

34 sooner. 

4 yin» yin», patient, calm. Talmudical expression denoting the learned man. 
Comp. Berachot, 20a. 

5 sytia aear5 oom, often used in abbreviation: 3 stwn3s=snnw oon fyTI5 
piw93 3307. ‘It is the prohibition introduced by Rabbenu Gershom b. Judah 
“The Light of the Exile’? (appr. 960-1040) against opening letters addressed 
to other people on pain of excomunication. 

EEE sbi bey 

7 sosiaa ys Www, 

8 nibw 15 Ws ODI. 

9 955 ws. 

10 oonds iw. 

il sssns own. 

12 dos DD) TNS. 

13 MHG.: To leave. 

14 Act accordingly. 
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NOW PN POY IS WIP ONT ND JN YP WW INT NN TT DA 
TT ,DENYOIMID WN) DIY WX IDA JNOIS PTY WY IPA IND IS ON ID 
(PIN IN N19 Pra WN WNT AAA ony ADd3 Po AN PN 
TAT MINT PP ONT ND TTT AND TT ped, PIN MY TT ON yyT 
PRP PPA PN PR PNT DIN NR PL TMT MN ADD">2 Ph Ww 
PR NNN 4479 FOP ND PN AMT WD MT DONT wn pasa p>yn 
TR BRT DS NN PHT Pm IVT ONT SHIwl TD wy NT IN PN Now 
PR 2 TPIS WP wean yooT Nw poy px Ot oT poy sor > 
JS ONT ADIN PD JO VX ID IND prt pw nnn 42 pemy>s vn 
PR VIM FIN PRAT J LOVIN, PP NINN PN IAN PP 
/PNT 73272 PN MT va yn ND Pw pret pee ANT eT AD 
MPD PRY WIS WY ot NT IPS BAP PR ID WR ANT PON OT VT 
TT Jp von wYMATT PN TT JOVI ND MON AY IND PON 7 NWN 
OT IT DR 
92 NTP Janina cyan Awa PIN ow WII. Yapn aw .ovoON 7M 
nana javqw wow 737 95 4 Dyn Tyo poy nan .o"T pS pas 
DNA /NN PR TIN? PR Jaw 9 UNIT yay Ww N”Dn TT NN AD". PN 
mbox Ost wy jaya oN cw wa) aT Px wo aa von (m1) “Dr 
VN wT 
7357 inven (a) enn an enw 727509 payn vIn VO 
DN ANNO PD .enw mom73 ona Od AWA “MR AR? NN why 9 Nn |X 
JOT PN TON NP onvaM aM JOM 99D TR THe moeo3 pn 

On the other side of the letter there is the address and postscript : 
PRANTL DWNT IRD PTI IS ww? PX ,voy>w PX Taye pn nana 
ONT PUM JP T IS WP PR PRD OYA ORO] oy PR Dn xr wp. 
FSIS TWMY PRIS IVT PTW PN OMT ADIN PM JVI SywAIP WAN 
Px DMs poy >y ine D1 PT PP VON AIT TT oT IS ONT OI PR IND 
JN PROVIV ITN AION PLANT 7277 IS TT NMS pyY9D oONN IVT 
qVN JANT yO ND PPV IVT N VP Jp WP IIS wTIT WI oI 
OTN DD per () Ay TIA WI DOM WPT PN ID INT DI PPR OP TIN 
TAT) ONT INP OTT VTIDND PR TIP PI v2yT OWN? INN IS YT 
HTTVI AP? TX PNP “NN IND 


1 The word is defect. I suggest: ps=I am 

2 Faulty spelling: nxawn correct: nniwn. 

3 Above the line there is a word which is difficult to decipher. 

4 Dutch: Verhuisd = removed. 

4a It is in all probability the same rich Hamburg jeweller, Joseph Levy, 
whom Roth (The Great Synagogue, p. 27) describes as a patron of Jewish 
learning and himself a scholar. For his children he had the erudite Simcha 
Bunim of Pinczow in Poland as a resident tutor. 

5 Improved. 

6 Dutch: Verpronken, to waste one’s money in buying finery. 

7 Engl. hire, as a domestic servant. 

8 advantage. 

9 bp»), knows. 

10 Should be: pdx. 


11 yma 13951. ‘3 Germ.: Auskommen, income. 
a Le ea, to start. a Be Paes 

ext faulty. working. 
14 To earn. 18 Knows needlework. 
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PR TT pow Band PT oM_PMD PD JIM Ww wr PX nop TN o3 
PP TT STININ DPR APN VON MSAPTVID PON 17) PPX ONT IIVINA 
DONT TD TION TW NOT IN TON TINA PP PX NN 4T2N PN PN wir 
SAW VT PN TPN IW WY ONT NPY PN PII WY TY JIN DANII ON 
rym Sy wT ONT DN Por VV PNP WD IVT VI) OPN WN IR PR IN 
TAS ON TANT NN VPN AN WP PN ON VT PANT pen wy 2-71 

DIV VT ION PT MAND WI PPX PRT .bIVII ID 
addressed: 

yn pps 
mboxa nos ty aby Abyim aps cumin *Nx’N C3) IAN 7? 
oye PA wa 1) oanaM 


apoan 
LOTION aac) 
Written by a different person: 
Deesen briff to bestellen an arent mosesz op schoe maekers 
au dukx palijs!. 
tot Londen. 


No. 3 (2) 
ROTTERDAM TO LONDON 


From: Jehudah ben Menachem, 
To: R. Aaron the Scribe. 


259") TD ,p"D? WYN RNY NTT ITN "9 72 (O) P OTIN 299”03 
minonn ipa opm) ann? nya axa pan? wy 2 pw AWAD YAN 
NII Mp AT pn ww D1 VIDA 77D) A“AN A_? ,AmeyI Aan IA 
DIO AYE? IAN BAD =w’D “ITINT PPNT 2478 9N"T .YD3 ITAA 
APRA PwDY UN TWD °D 27 ow WIN? pr “yy? AIA Ne 2 PAN 


1 News. 2 Sermon. 

* naiox, the religion. 4 The Crucified. 

5 Should be: piyaw. ® phonet., should be: yiiwn. 
7 Dutch: rumoer=noise, clamour. 8 ponds ST WON. 

99595 S57 1355: 10 sox37 IY Ww. 


11 The reading is not clear. It is probably a form of the prohibition of 
R. Gershom b. Judah. 

12 The Address is written in Dutch: “‘ This letter to be delivered to Aaron 
Moses in Shoemaker’s (Row), Duke’s Place, in London.” 

13 See No. 1, note 1. Mi 

14 woin wisn. 

18 nwip non. 

%6 An allusion to the midrashic interpretation that Aaron was of equal 
import to Moses. In the rhetorical style of the time the correspondent underlines 
the importance of R. Aaron the scribe to whom the letter was addressed. 

: : The rhetorical style employs here a sentence from the Song of Solomon, 
18 Comp. Kid. 32a. An “‘ Old man ”’ is used in the sense of a “‘ Wise man.” 
19 son Non. 2ST Sa oS 


20 Spano woN, 23 See No. 1, note 5. 
31 sow TDD. 24 Any nyd. 
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‘ns? NM OND ONP AYR Tyaw> onTDIAwY AM TINT °poyn poy 
AVIIN AW ONY ATW] OP IDA Pad YSoxa awn AT? wr) ppxnn> 
AISI NN 17 (2) AIayy () AAW Mo snbapw ANIA N’DyN> YT 
nan win 3a? ow indy TAD nw TM ANT n> ay «n”pd ortarwn (n) 
MD ANY A AN IIA Apa MA NY INANW TAD NR WE? pren Ind 
Dn wow MyNSIT wD OPIN ony yays os om A anNAD syixdin nw. 
NEV 9 N77 ON .TNN pawn? oxa won on npns bax otIwwann 
2127 IND TT ow) prw> n’on> swm Sy. oFND DAS AI o> 
7a”) 92 (8) A ASI INY Jon NY Ya OTIwaNa ‘Pon np 
Pawn? Yom xa VAT OSM D9 72 PT IND Adpwa OA NY AM own 
TY OW ANP NAwonaa AWD PRD} ND! N”DNoNTINw OD ANIIND) .NNN 
NIN? *"DY NIDA Naw NYT OI NYT wwouay ITN IVI IN 
JORY WIN AWYN DT ANN APS 29909 APR 7D yn ax ardw on 
Mw> W NI ODA Nn nD nN (TN) “8 (9) AY Vad osm ip>w 
TEN NAW AM YD n”D9 aind>1 I AnIw> Jw PAN TAY? aT AN AOD 
IN OX D NP. Din npala xd MwA NpMa JR ANE Da ons bya 
(1) “ta¥ nen? AAD Nw DA cwNT ONDA NTA NY EAT AE one 
ASN oPN ON .npIpn taYn>? wo Rw Diy a yeTP IID NTN 9D cart 
‘nyt JD 9aN Pw oRNA TN TY PT pT ain () oDI7 ory mos 
APN NIN 737 WIN NPR ANI AS Naw mM 9D 19 an dN uN ew 
poy Opn? oT> jain ory mo 727 ow IN b> npna AVIS IA 27 
ni> AMD crx owe Any .2y2 PI warns 12 TYR MN O° IN ON IN 
Popm .wa 72 ono WW PSM) wa 2 Min ON ODIO IaMIDw > 
yta onapn on? oms0 XN? nT .MyISD OY w2 2”D IN WI /D IVA 

nN mx _N aind 
2” 21nD9 onyTa w po and in?yn Taw nM (1) op Mina nT 
oans? Soin 82 Dax TDP ATW MINNA T31°}yY AYS NAW wD p> 
mo Ty in (oO) ran mind? bax cin oY Ty °D (nn) ’x aya bon 
MIN 329 }S!n anywx owyn oD PIrw ASN “nA Naw 43 
yrpo°D .wwony wa Tye 7x OD WDD Nd nen? MATS aX .n”D> om 
MINI VAI ,- NINN Iw NID w> wap om AA Nw TAIT ww NON 
BIND INN yw NX °D oD 31ND? nS NP INN AIO N77 .NNID APT 
maw > nwy °_”Dy ON WT ANwpaINoNw MIN'7N'2 FR wD MVP? APT 


1 own nyt oN. 4 

2 Comp. Mishnah Yoma 5, 3. Also the ‘““Avodah”’ in the Machsor of the 
Mussaf Service on the day of Atonement. 

3 aunain ms> ndynad. se 

4 mn cep nwisp ow>. The work of writing the Pentateuch was 
holy and had to be done with great preparation. 

5 Lustre. The scribe saw to it that the parchment was durable and had a 


gloss. te 

6 . 

8 ws. The yidd. designation of a Dutch coin of five cent. Probably 
derived from Germ. Batze. ® pop >> by. Oa Sah} 

41 Yidd.: for. 

He Coates. Abot 2, 4. 18 Yiddishism: If I would have wanted it. 

14 Yiddishism: To mediate. 

18 For you. *6 pwn nya. 


17 Yiddishism: It would have been worth while to give, 
18 Comp. Esther, 5, 7. 
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Sprn npas wys on ax my at bay on miss 02 nowy pam 
ww mT aor > obw> ax aenw mn aww I JO? sever 1999 "D> Np” 
say yoD3 nD” obw> mos 1 yn) and" NIT IIT 132 IT AB 
2h. mPIaM yyy sw. nwy> n> ont Yom oD rdw 4 IMD? 
nianian spd oy extin 23 yn? ; 91D npn an YD np? ANIONS ON 
n“oyn> amin yan “Ronny 9291 .poyn Ypmd TD (n) AVIST PIM 
“py a> won) dv Pry a” ox Jo abi nwy> prya zw ON MNT? 
m5 ps 927° 2” pawnn by cnn >ww mo mM NX AT WS PD Nw 727 
nsw by AY AWN oY mov and 1 Jn? N°} JIND° NIA 
Po wind px an AP IwNT ps1 O77 YI wns7 mx (1) ANNI 
yran nano by o> Sind ansin 71957 N17 7D TA WEIN NnNwA? ona 
onans apm xn () Sita nA °D 3) spr ony) () 

cambin b5> abun) pp np a”no x DOI TM "St ON 47” TIA ON 
vox anbin bod: pia oy ont inwx? prbdwi (crossed out :PON 


Outside: Sealing-wax 

pm? pee 
STINT NT MIN PT IN? TPN IT IST AIA TY 
M2 WON A_’ AWN NwlN AIpw ont ypim wwn 
TIAN WIAD wD PN VT AM NII NIDO AM 
VS) DIO 

ey Twn 
LATIVNA p”pn 


No. 4 (1) 
ROTTERDAM TO LONDON 


From: Jehudah ben Menachem 
To: R. Aaron Sofer 


4713) .p”p¥ wen aN any > 8p"wy 4 (oY OTN 7702 
Mn PNT a"N1 PDI Dan Cara? ova pI (a)>wm (a)ennz 
62707 INIT Ow OY WS PIA WIAD wD NNW WA WI 2-1 ITY 
wip pw? noon pwra non? sind? oN °% px () sem APR Nona mn 
mpwn ww nya non? yn? ux Sp nya mop mA NRA PI 


1 Yidd. : for. 

2 and there is no more to be said. 

: The writer apologizes for his bad and faulty writing. 

207 }3. 

5 ae talm. denotation of a learned man, the one who had “read and 
earned. 

® pwns sant shew oon wa. The prohibition of Rabbenu Gershom, see 
No. 1, note 13. , 

7 sow snyppa, with the help of God (the Heaven). 

8 wp naw sop. 

9 sro WN 

10 ssxyn samy according to 2 Sam. 23, 8 where the text is obscure. 
It would mean in this context: the mighty, the powerful mind. 

1 Aram. In Hebrew %p=light, humble. 
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TT 31 PNA ID IYTD PR wo>yT pa wa TID HD INI NT PR M12 
Naa PR PIII. .7D1 so Ox aw od °D Nt per 2572 PN IW 
etaive (n) wis ny 41 ARP oy JON “MX “IVI IMN MmoDAd 
FODA Wn yn ow? Raw VE Pex Ind awn (A) MAA Annw> 
J3 ANIA TNA KINI SWw aw TH (n) wre yn so” NTN TD 
TNT BRN OWN PRANOYN IS ND PA POONA MN Px wn IIT APCD 
FIND TIPO PON PND WNN ONT PION WD NAT WII VT PTI WS 
PTR WD MII PY 277 PHN NWN TW MT PN TPN PN OW FT PAN. 
SUNN JAYT NS Day NW Gen) nw notaya ndinan smn ons ay 
JOWYA OWS INT IW “NX PTV OD AAW WN, “YD NN PR IND 
Nw (7) (YT IDA QWYDI TDOND TPN PK INI NT POT YT JOT: 
JOON AVI WM WNT NT LeppIyP Sun oa “NN nd mp boa md CNN 
MOPON NID ON MIND VTP NW WRI SINT INI PONXOWI IS NOT AT 
TID WNT ae PPV) 27D) TY DY Sy Taye Nd) AAA Tey o> JOON TNA 
vp’ Nit 3(n) 1 DUN_A MIT AD Now aN PAD} Dw =I 
1) (n) Wn DWNT INIA HIN n”D9 onyT (b> pon Hrs pt von 
ND WT PR IT PR VN VT aN pnp .ow xaws epTIAA IN 
°) semi? 12 () pnd Baw A PT OT bo NN pyp JT ID pIyn msTw 
In YF ASTD NW 72 JO 9719 O37 Ww ON VT OT NWR DWN? 
ATID (@) Dy ATA ANA 29” NNW by OWN OPON AND) .enDN 
vst oni =”2 

SON PONT IOT ND 2w"91 yO NO DIN preN ID (1) MAA IAI Nw 
TID TIO? WN ON PLINY T°}? OI ON PVN BON JX PTV ID AS yD 
PTS poy: 

At the back sealing-wax. The address written in Dutch: 
Dehen brief te bestellen aan Aron Moosis livth in Shoe makeroo* 
near al gat®* at London. 


Added in Hebrew: 
29979 pn. ys AIO PIX WIAD oMINM PNA 77 


1 s3)3 ¢NnD, in the same way. 253553; 


3 Bibl. quotation from Prov. 27, 19: “‘As in water face answers to face, so 
the mind of man reflects the man.”’ 

4 The parchment for the holy scroll has to be prepared specially for the 
purpose. 5 95 9n8). 

6 »axds»8, Dutch: implogieren=to employ. The sentence reads thus: 
“T beg (intend) to employ Your Worship to make him earn something through 
MCs 7 Sinn: 8 Stepdaughter. 

® To answer by post. 10 Well learned. 

11 Quotation from 2 Sam. 14, 20: “‘ But my lord has wisdom like the wisdom 
of the angel of God to know all things...” 

12 Ley. 19, 14: ‘‘ Thou shalt not put a stumbling block before the blind... ” 

13 Lit.: I shall rely on him (in the third person). 

14 Lit.: Whether it is in order or not. 15 Post charges. 

16 Dutch: behandigen, to hand over. 

17 Dutch: vermenen (MHG ver-meinen), to suppose. 


18 Everything clear and right. 19 snow pn, the eve of Sabbath. 
oy Sobel Ges PR aie 22 spnaw py. 

23 Not to tell to anybody, to keep it secret. 24 Shoemaker Str. 

25 Aldgate. 


26 The prohibition of R. Gershom: piwoi 13299 DIN *1733. 
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No. 5 
AMSTERDAM TO LONDON 


From: Reichla bat Jehudah Leib, 
To: R. Aaron Sofer. 


The letter has no date and no place of writing is recorded. 
Only at the end of the letter do we find that the letter was dispatched 
from Amsterdam on: Yap ’p 1 OY No year recorded. 
97a ora pa 72°? orn vin pasa’ wt Sx pay? a2 nx (a) 12w 2D 
PS poy px dxr porda wyT jonra ps MN] po ovr 779. p77 Gs) 

STNUD ‘DN OPS WON WW TR - 

TT PIN WI naw pa an .prywa Yap an aI. AWM PR TT Ww VT 
TR APN IVR PNW OND PN ATTN .ONPI IVYR PD VIVA IT PR 
NOANP PD NINOY PP" JP TX ONT PR 2ONOW PD TD DIMI IW PR 
TT DON PD WN WI PPR WD PRT A909 To? IND WNT Nanna so 
0 7m nya (mn) I) 73 pays PNT PR TT Pow JN WY WN VW PX 
NINoY AIM Pw OX px OMe oN_ OITA JAPA IND YN oy FN 
MIDOND PT Do PA vos SN Ay TTY HI WR .NyaNMy ori Nap 
pp way 9d 709 RII PN IN SOT POR DI OYA TP pw yy 
POY IS OI PTAA IV NN FPTIND VID PT TP MN W722 01772 PX 
TT DIM WD PNT TPR IDNR NII yoy pa PN AnDpwn Pr yn 
TROND VAN Jeanvd7 IR Aw Np VIM PX Lay IN pays Ty PNT PX 
DONT NOTA PRIN, VN VPN WD OD PR TT PN IMD INT PR D277 
PON ON RI Ow WIND PP ONT PT Py PVT PT PN OT OTHN Tow>y pr 
ST wo ty Sn ND PTW PRX ONroy TDN pan px Pn PRD IS Pw 
(PDP WS QTIWONN TRI OWI? PP ONT IY “MN /PIPND Jo On NN IRV WN 
NOT DON DVT TVD NO FTW PON OINT De T2721 PT ON PR IND Ins 
OT PX HT (9) NOT IN PPT PR .2(ara) AAT nN’ Dn MonTw 
PPT WN ,POVI DUN TT .PT PN IPN /NN Pip IS IVA PX ON POWNP 
ANT ONT POR FON RY POINT IN NN PAV] IP PN Poo Ty IND PN 
MID IPR OVOTIWOON PR TIN? PRIN PIP Ww wr Iw IY rT Px 
INT PRAY IND pw oy aw Ne IND Dr" DAY Jy. 7nd Ik IY 
AY ONT PND ATIVAN? VIN Pan DNDW Po ONT ITN PP TT AS ON 
ON IVP OT /NN PTV wT YP ay .on 


3309, the meaning. 

Probably: instead of. 

Misspelled: a3ox3 noap nie. 
30 Pounds (Sterling). 

To expect too much of someone. 
“* Deit,”” Dutch: duit, Germ. Deut, smallest coin=farthing. 

Not bare, without anything. 

Correct: nnpwn. 

More than him, meaning the father of the other party. 

Full maintenance. 

mow. 

A dowry of 500 (Dutch) guilders. 

Sentence not complete. Probably to supplement: 5>11 sy #1, as he likes it. 
pnib, Lump (Germ.) scroundrel, miserly person. 


NY 


e2eroanron 


~~ ee 
PONE oO 
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PIN? NPAT WD TPN ONE vw .paMw 8 yn we PR an wm 
rst DO TP ame 7 NI ALD A bY IyeX Wn pp java 
ND PTR PPD HW OT OTA OND TYP NN ND IN DO 
JPI PN DT OT ON pop ax pn “nN 

At the end we find: 
APA D7 (a) P atnd ppd 
SIDI PIA 9 AP. pn Ja? arn vin Ww 
ATIVAN pP”pn 


AMSTERDAM TO THE HAGUE 


From: Reichla bat Jehudah Leib, 
To: her children Abraham and Zedina. 


As the former letter, this one has no record of the place nor 
of the exact date. At the end of the letter we find that it was dis- 
patched from Amsterdam on: 7p ’D “7 ar 

{PAYA TIAN PON OD TR MwA St pay? a> mx (a) ow SD 

7S ONIN Fp NR ONY APTyT NI ITPp 7% yen vim Ww 

ON PPS IPN IS TN PP poya PR Oxt yorda wy7 ona pon pon vr 
“TNDW 

eT mI Iw DN OF TINS JI PT NTN TOT IN AT PR TT pen 
A) 29. PF ATs §pp? 3eT PD yen pay'sa wet ON TT PN an pt 
SONY WN ONT WAT Pan PPyn ONT IVT NN WI PONT ONT TINY 17 
SND PW ONT VIN J IVT NPI APY Ppa .oxT ppd x7 IyT paNMy 
pow 39 pe pay2a WY UN .vT *YENp 

PRON ONT prey W-3 PT IY NI PT VT ID MN mY NMI 
PD FDI OYAI WIN WT PR AT PANT .aNT yQ Iw APTI TN 
JNT DIV IY NT DION, PR PID ON DWI NIT .ODN ND “NN PD? 7 
27 Iw 72 NT TN PRY WIT 1 ONT IY TP TIV ANT NN PST vanwaw 
AIT PR ON IND An viva PN ONT ONT POR PN IT Jw voy NN 
pxm poy px pyr ox DD 139° TD PIA NNT AT NR Oo PAN Py 
29 pT ow TW) TY NN DPS UN? NY PL OMT PST IND I WY ITN 
PO APN VUYII IY PATI PTI WN I WN PN DPI WI Pl Pl PN 
PRAT DP w ry PYM WT IW IY TT PPI PS PON IY ONT ONT TWIN 


1 Well-wisher. 

2 +s is not clear. Perhaps corrupted from: 8’’8= 38 93198. Comp. 
No. 7, note 16. 

3 op, a title used in addressing learned men. 

4 Shlomo Shved. 

5 Dutch: lappen, remnants of cloth. 

$ mw. 

7 posh. : . 
8 The West. Yiddish long a instead of the Eastern Yidd. oi. 

® Germ.: Wo, where. : : 

10 opxssw = Dn nysw, probably phonetic orthography, meaning the “* Shivah,”’ 
the ‘‘ seven days of mourning.” 

11 To be able to look into the face of some one. 

12 [ won’t talk until. 13 To spend. 
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sow pr po anny xt pivds pwn prt NW PX wan Ysv2 pr? wT 
APN PIT sAIWY IN PNT PDN PIN IT PR PON DN PPNOW 
pom Sapp v1 292 Pa PX ONT WEY jo viva NN III 
TN /NN YN PITY TAN PIM Ww Oy IND sAawy I TP TIV IN? 
NI DNF OVS IVT DNDY pn IND () AND an PR wre? pov wy I 
PUDVIN, 03 

jambs pred pnpa 78 WD TOR OND wT yew 8 wera PX an Ie 
oe bo tp wma wx na 79D"9 Api TPN WA TD 

1001 TAN NN wWNAS POP PHN Jw WT PR IW WI IAN 9 v7 
PR BONY PVP. PN PIVA PT ONT PR NPI PR WY IVT, TTUPR TON 
DIV JYS AIT PON JN PIVT IV PR .pray1 yr Dy wy yy IW .opwa 
AND P/N TTI WI BOT TT OND TIP NN Ja PT WI 


On the other side of the letter it is written: 
(Hague?) wan pp? 
DR IUTDVT NI WON jr rT. SDAIIAN 7/7 OTN jr arn bin WS 
“ny BI IW 
systema Sm ypn D7 (a) 
-OTWWOODN ram ae) 


No. 7 


AMSTERDAM TO LONDON 


From: Reichla bat Jehudah Leib, 
To: R. Aaron Sofer. 


As in the former two letters, the present one has no date at 
the beginning. At the end, it is stated that the letter was dispatched 
from Amsterdam on the eve of Sabbath, 9n° “b “1 aY 


Re 
DIM DIT IS /Payy Tex “wa YN onma “nx Ox pay > ad mx (a) ow SoD 
0 ADIO PIA WA NYP OVI NX OND IVT PN “NX OID pou 
7MN DYSON IS TN ND PIT Px Ont porda wy onra Pr PD. pun oT 
TNO 


1 Dutch: gestoken, to run into debt. 
2 Because of him. 
: naiwn, reply. 


7 Text not clear. Comp. No. 5, note 2. 

8 Dutch: pintje, diminuitive of pint, about half a litre. 

® Reading unclear. Could also be px. 

10 Seems to be a Greek word for mustard. Germ. Kardamom. 
11 Anise. 

12 Somebody else. 

18 The name is missing from Ms. 

2@ Dywr3 19997 NNW DIN W795 D> DIM. 
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TR Sia PN JIPIW IS VINN AND PR TPR pedoome pyp wr ar 
PT P2DP IH PR RSPR TT IND WS JPRIVA Pr ONT wera TOD 
TPR IVT (2) VT ADD. Pra AND Jw vy TW “NN DONT IND WITIN HI PR 
DVT 77° AA PPT IND WPI IHPN PSB PPX aT py PP svi aN wy an 
Pa OI WP Po Ip PP TSR pa pr .wpoyT 3x8 oy v7 2m px ow 
STINT? NPD PINT VINI NI NV PN VINTD PD IN PND INT NID TN SP IND 
TR ITD ON PD WAI TT wr PIvT pR .ppoyn on Ox yt ws 
POW IN? BD IID PON HM WIP PIT OTN Pr NN JP INO NITT 
Tha NN OYTO NPD BPN IW PTA PN HPN JY I WITIN WY Dn 
OIDYI JIMIW I PND PR I PR OI. PN IM poss wp Top x 
DW ONT NN PNP SwTYH Hwy eT pr ad ys aA IWAN PN TT 
VAN PSI TW ONT RO PA PON ON PN PVT IN Tawa 43 PON 
PROV MAIN PR WN AA PR INO PX ONT WN 07 IND ON PR 
DPW AS W779 TY WNT, DOIND POR YT PD AYIPN PI VI Nw Po 
PD DONT “TN DONT IND WITIN OD TTT POPP ANI PR OI ONT 
27 pw v's pon maa 2x ETN I NTN TANT PS IDby pon “nN pioy 
Pl INI WPI PRN 
WD TOR ONTO WA JIMS IV WP OPS WT AN PON PR IT IN 
TP VT ON" NI TVD FOP HU IyyX PD .(7) avo geet ON 
ogee Sha eg 
MPT VIDYA WT OTT ON IPP TAN “NX ND 7I> AWN pw 
PR OT OT ON PIP IN A TW VWI. IS OX PWIA IND IS 072 
Jam w (Y) AIWwY PP Wd TONS WR 7M dT 17 7D IW DIA PR wT OT 
PR JOIN JIW I VIVEOIY PP TWD PIT NN TI W NT IN II ON PX 
27VYT Jo. PA PON wT py 
J8DIND OF JX PAYA DX 392 yor. PR VT yoyn “Me pr Ym voy 
JTW IN 
At the very end we find in the usual manner the address: 
IN? ppd 
VP ODIO PINK WIT PN “MX rp pow 73° orn vit 1 
yt wma Ym 
oman “pb 1 (a) 
LDTIWOAN P”pn 


1 Germ. “‘ unterlassen, to abstain from...”’’ * Western Yiddish: long a. 


* Misspelling: pny. 6 Text not clear. 
? From Dutch: verzoch ik =I request. 7 TI have nobody. 
4 ppp. ® Cannot get away. 


> ypasip, sick people. 

10 Is her son-in-law Abraham (No. 6) meant here ? 

11 (y)n152 Dutch: bloed, blood. The (y), at the end probably a phonetic 
orthography. The meaning: }px1» 153, blood-relationship (consanguinity). 

12 wsp3. 

13 West Indies (where Jews particularly from Holland used to emigrate in 


those days). 
14 ASnyn, meaning: (bad) luck. 
18 Probably pronounced ‘“‘ arme,”’ poor. 16 4535 537508. 
17 Idiomatic: . . . as if I would have done them anything wrong. 


18 She also spells: pnina. The enclosed letter has not been preserved and it is 
not clear to whom it was addressed and who the jnin» was. 
19 Comp. No. 6, note 25. OU ats 
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No. 8 (9) 
AMSTERDAM TO LONDON 


From: Moses ben Meshullam, 
To: his son Feys. 


No place (1713) Wyn “wn in"p “7 (a) 
SORT DN DEPT POT FN INN PIT PT PONT We ww 2vT WH 2D INA 
SIN? OPIN PI PX NY PD 
737 oD ID HowAM Ip pr Ia? px vit I 
porbyyr yt WYT NM. PMN ND PANT PI TI IS PP ITM PD VI 
19D TON OW AN TY PAYT IS NN PIV IS PR MND 
DVIMNW IT) NIT WNT WT PD WINN wm PI VavI PT 73°) pr 
a PON WN ANT DPW APY OND VD PR NT IIIT Ph PN TAwN 
ONT VIP DD NNT ONT POR Prepooa pn Ny ww WNT WNT 02 
OT DPW PT ONT TN PUN PN OD To VN pyyn PD VPs mI NIT 
WN VT Pam wy oy p>dw pp wn TON Ww NIT Nd Ni .OPwyA DoyY 
DTIIN NPD PURPA WD PIPPI Pry Sap pans and prt IW TPN TINA 
WOR ONT NT TANT TN SPN PARI NT PT I PIMP NIT APIO 
OMPION NPD ONAN T IVT Nw VT IX Paya yy poy wr I part 
WON .payl oo OT ONT IY poy ON ANT NX 2D DWT AY ,7VOWNPYT 
J IND DI PT ONT Ty TI payi p7 sr on oy spear Tn IY DNA 
SPAN DUP BY WAY OWED pyTR (a) “P/N PN IY .pAVT PIN’? 
PAYA OD PIV Por’? PIT 'PM PANT MN PAN TW PIPT NIT TN 
JIN OT PANT DN PURPIL W PIT WEN .proyi or PPV NT ONT TIMP 
WD NTN PIN? MPNIT (ara) AAT 7a ‘PANN TW PANT WN .VNP IND 
293 PANN PA JAW AAW WNX OVIVT “Meow TIN (?)0° TW PIT 
PANT JIIW WT WN NPT 
DR PTINIVI 17D PR BO"D PR IM DMN FON FRY PW IS IW Pry NY 
Dia WN ONT DN PTI PD IP? wx BNDI0 PD TWiT Pin vx dp 
WWD TOR AW DKS) PRIN WINN VN JIVI 7D93 
Moy posbyy ALD “MR TN nny wT bt owe Wana awn “In 
Am) oyaw Spm ayT jou poy ITT pd TIT nN (9) oyw 


1 Misspelling: n>. 

A biblical quot. according to 2 Sam. 3, 29: ‘‘ May it fall on the head of 
Joab...” 

* To supplement the missing word: msn 1K», I hope. 

4 Misspelled from y15*3, to imagine. 

5 ox, that. ‘ 

6 The long a of Western Yiddish. 

7 Alvares Dacosta. 

8 From Dutch “ beloofd ’’ = promised. 

® Before. 

10 To request, meaning: We beg of you but to write. 

11 Sy 5303. 

2 The engagement took place during the intermediate days of Sukkot, so 
that the date of wnnv> indicates that the letter was written about ten days 
afterwards. 

13 Town in North Holland. 14 Western Yidd. meme, mother. 


LONDON YIDDISH LETTERS aot 


ab dabr) T?T ON Por Poor mip (Q)9°7 prey NID Py on poyrt Gu 
“PUY ND IS OI PN DN YIP VN O79 
On the back page in the same handwriting: 
ANT WT PRIM VT [Pw WT NN NT I PwAN PIA Pn 
ND poy nywI> HD PN wy Tere URN 
YR IAN DIM AW v3 Tom T?T D7 NVA TON TNR PI INN DAVIN 
2PoOWIY NT HV purd NS W772 DTN TV 2apn DUT IPI NT 
awn 
The usual address in Hebrew: 
pwns ppd 
POOR JOT ND VMN VE? OMD ID SOwaM Ip ’n pr a> pn pin 
DIY PIVI (T PR OPT YING 
70M Ym 
3) OTIDVANA 


On the same page we find the following note written by some 
One in English: “‘ Given by Humfrey Wanley who bought it of a 
Person that took it up in the street, having seen it drop from a 
Gentlewoman as she passed along. The Language is Low Dutch.” 

From this note we can clearly deduce how sometimes a letter 
got lost in the street and having been picked up by a stranger was 
preserved for posterity. The note-writer was apparently not familiar 
with the Hebrew characters and therefore considered the language 
of the letter as Low Dutch. 


No. 9 (8) 
AMSTERDAM TO LONDON 


From: Jehudah ben Isaak, 
To: R. Aaron Sofer. 


No place. .(1714) pp T¥Nn NYRR Np KR aY AND" 

ons novi IPM awh 373 .2”"N ANN “INIT Ca) TAK? 34 (Q) Pw 
a I) OS TIAN 

POND JON PD PIT WV PANT OP ay'T TIN PIN PD YT TOR pa mw 
JDTWI ONT TWN PP VW WRIT WUT WIA I PX cnn "AIAN aw 
OUND NT FPN ANT VP WAND PR NT ONT TIT ID PONT NOT PN TIN 
pen IT Dos) OD DY PN IN JN ONT TIT Dd TYTN NON NN 
MAY? MWIY DD JIM IwW TW “NN JoyI n”an pIyN ’”y .vPT 7D 


1 Western Yidd. mémele, also aunt. 
2 To supplement: woxp. 

7 Comp. No. 6, note 25. 

4 Misspelling: as n>. 

5 ponok ND WOR. 

Seria UY S. 

7 OR, DIDy TUN. 

8 From Dutch “ verhandeld ’’ =sold. 
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DN PR PLOT OV NPD 2DND TDN Pra NN DN PIT Ta 0x77 
VR TT PANT PRN por Sry PIV NI SPTIDUNID INT NT IN 
DV INT IVT OT pata mon POR Ne ONT NN “OONT DN IS DVI 
PT PINK 
PST PD PHB INT JAMIN "ya aA Naw sa OY by br V7 NN 
(3) 199 (The word is unreadable) unin on “nw 779 pn HP VON 
2727 aNd “px pony 9 rnrd, 22991 797A TN 
wn? pepo 
Ye PAAR WAS AoyIM Jpn cumin “aN 3? 
s na ps. JONI 
TOTOVAN P’pn 


J. MAITLIS. 


London. 


1 Comp. No. 2. 

2 How Blimche fares. 

3 If she prospers. 

4 To take proper care of her money. 

5 The letter was written on the 28th Iyar, shortly before the festival of. 
Shavuot. ' 

$9FNS 33555): 

7 Misspelling: ovquwns. 


ERRATA 
To the first part of this article in Vol. VI, No. 3: 


p. 157, note 6: read C. Roth, The Great Synagogue, p. 29. 
Ibid., note 7: read ibid., p. 30. 

p. 159, line 25: for ww 72x read Dw. 

p. 160, line 2: for sod read jx. 

p. 162, line 19: for Dezen read Dehen. 

Tbid., line 29: for 1502 read ypn 'r. 

Ibid., line 30: for waw read yin 'p. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THEOLOGIE ALS GLAUBENSWAGNIS. 
Festschrift fiir Karl Heim zum 
80. Geburtstag Dargebracht von 


der Evang.-Theol. Fakultit in 
Tiibingen. Im _ Furche-Verlag/ 
Hamburg. 


Karl Heim is one of the great 
figures in twentieth-century Protes- 
tant Theology in Germany and 
well known also in this country. 
The present volume presented to 
him as a “Festschrift” on the 
occasion of his 80th birthday is a 
fitting tribute to this outstanding 
theologian and philosopher. It 
contains a number of essays and 
studies of interest to Jewish as well 
as Christian scholars. 

K. Elliger discusses the Biblical 
formula “I am the Lord your 
God” in comparison with the 
shorter phrase “I am the Lord,” 
a subject dealt with previously by 

Zimmerli (Alt-Festschrift, 
1953) in an article reaching more 


or less the same result. Elliger 
sees in the longer formula a 
“ Heilsgeschichts- oder Huld- 


formel,’ in the other a “ Heilig- 
keits- oder Hoheitsformel.” The 
one represents the God of promise 
and of “Heilsgeschichte,” the 
other the holy God who avenges 
disobedience and presents a more 
terrifying aspect. This characteri- 
sation is derived from Lev. xviii, 
but does not really fit all the rele- 
vant passages, and the author is 
therefore compelled to admit that 
the oldest strata of Biblical litera- 
ture use the two formule rather 
indiscriminately. It should be of 
interest that a passage in the 
Mekhilta (8a) interprets the shorter 
formula in the sense advocated by 
Elliger. (See A. Marmorstein, 
The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God, 
J, 1927, p. 45.) This reflects the 
early Rabbinic (and Philonic) inter- 
pretation of the Tetragrammaton 
as denoting the quality of Justice. 
In the Sifra on Lev. xviii, 2, 5, the 
(later) standard interpretation of 
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the Tetragrammaton as signifying 
the attribute of Mercy in contrast 
to the name Elohim denoting 
Justice, colours already the exegesis 
of the two formule. As a result, 
the short formula now becomes a 
“ Huldformel,” and the longer a 
both promising and _ threatening 
one. Elliger might have con- 
sidered the connotations of the 
Divine Names in connection with 
his problem. 

Arthur Weise deals in an illumi- 
nating way with the short and 
enigmatic chapter 45 in Jeremiah 
which. is addressed to Baruch. 

E. Wurthwein applies the method 
of ‘“ Gattungsgeschichte” to an 
elucidation of Isaiah’s much-dis- 
cussed message to King Ahas 
(vii, 1-9). What is the meaning of 
his counsel of quietude (hashqet) ? 
Is it inactivity (Gressmann) or a 
sense of trust not excluding action 
(Elliger)? W. suggests that the 
prophecy belongs to the genus of 
“addresses in war-time” of which 
we have many instances in the 
Bible, such as Dt, xx, Jos. viii, 1, 
etc. It means to instil both 
courage and trust. Isaiah wanted 
to defeat Ahas’s plan of entering 
into a coalition with Assyria, which 
would have entailed recognition of 
the god Shamash. Moreover, God’s 
covenant with the House of David 
was a reality as long as one had 
faith in it. Faith as understood 
here is not a general attitude of 
belief but an act of trust in the 
covenant and in the truth of the 
old traditions. It has its exact 
meaning in the concrete elements 
of the situation. Wurthwein gives 
his study the sub-title “Ein Beitrag 
zu dem Thema: Prophetie und 
Politik.” No reference occurs to 
Martin Buber’s treatment of the 
Isaiah passage under the same 


aspect. 

Of great interest are a number 
of essays in the section 
“Systematic Theology.” Rudolf 


Paulus reviews the conceptions of 
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Time in modern physics, biology, 
philosophy of history, and in 
Heidegger. He presses forward 
beyond these notions toward a 
time fulfilled in eternity. His stand- 
point is akin to the views held by 
C. Fr. v. Weizsaecker, K. Heim, 
Eugen  Rosenstock-Huessy, and 
Franz Rosenzweig, all of whom, 
except Rosenzweig, are referred to. 

A background of _ religious 
existentialism informs also H. 
Thielicke’s sympathetic treatment 
of the problem of truth confronting 
a doctor who knows his patient is 
doomed. Shall he tell him the 
truth ? The author sees the prob- 
lem not as one of psychological 
technique or of factual informa- 
tion but as one of the personal 
maturity of the doctor as a human 
being. This essay will be read with 
profit by doctors as well as minis- 
ters of religion. 

Of deep spiritual interest is also 
G. Rosenkranz’s comparative study 
of the theme of the Jost son in the 
Lotus-Sttra written by an unknown 
author at about 200 c.E. (translated 
into English by H. Kern in “ The 
Sacred Books of the East” series, 
Vol. XXI, 1884; see chap. 4) and 
Luke xv. 11 ff. 


A.A. 


PeNyN Nowa “Aya anon pon 


(Hebrew spelling dictionary, tran- 
scription method, prepared by a 
group of teachers). Pocket size, 
201 pp. Published by Kiriat Sefer, 
Jerusalem, 5712. 

An aid of this kind has been long 
overdue. The dictionary gives the 
Hebrew words in a _ romanized 
transliteration and in the order of 
the Latin alphabet. Opposite each 
transliterated form appears the word 
in vocalized Hebrew characters, with 
indication of gender in case of nouns. 
Words differently spelt but pro- 
nounced the same (homophones) 
are provided with short explanations; 
otherwise meanings are not indicated. 
There is a very brief grammatical 
introduction, and a_ supplement 
giving the spelling of place-names. 


The system of transliteration is 
clearly set out on the front and back 
fly-leaves for easy reference. It is 
designed so as to represent each 
Hebrew sound by one Roman sign. 
Some of the signs chosen may be 
strange to the “‘Anglo-Saxon’’: h 
for M and5; j for; c for 8; overlined 
5s for W (sh); é for the vowel Tzere. 
However, one will quickly get used 
to these. It is, of course, essential 
that such a transcription should 
unequivocally represent current pro- 
nunciation, as otherwise words can- 
not be readily found. The authors 
have reproduced the Tzabra pro- 
nunciation by not distinguishing 
any sounds not differentiated by the 
Israeli speaker,* and by not in- 
dicating Aleph and ‘Ayin except 
immediately after a consonant (k’ev, 
m’od). They ignore the distinction 
between Shewa nach and Shewa na‘, 
In this respect, however, they have 
gone too far, for they omit the 
Shewa also in those cases where it is 
pronounced, e.g. in /hitraot, Iféfija 
(FVDAD") which the naive speaker 
would probably look for under 
lehitraot, jefefiia. The combination 
-a®- is not distinguished from -a°?-: 
thus taatik “‘ transliteration,” though 
spelt taStiq; this is a concession to 
common usage, but then it would 
also have been better to transcribe — 
wns as hikhis rather than hihhis, 
and to write kupai and not kupaj | 
for "NDI “ cashier.” 


The intention, to give the words | 
commonly used in present-day | 
Hebrew, has on the whole been | 
effectively carried out, and the 
little work might, if provided with | 
English equivalents, serve as a 
useful dictionary of current Hebrew. | 
It is remarkably well bound and | 
printed. 


C. RABIN. 


* It should be noted, however, that | 

“* Sephardi ”’ style of pronunciation, , 
dui entieg at least Aleph and. 
‘Ayin, is increasingly establishing | 
itself among speakers of “ Oriental ” ' 
origin even in the second and third | 
generation. 
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J. PINKERFELD. The Synagogues of 
a Mosad Bialik, Jerusalem, 
54. 


This publication is a labour of 
love by an architect. It provides a 
survey and chronology of Italian 
synagogues, assessments of their 
style, and a number of good photo- 
graphs and elaborate and exact 
drawings. 

An architect can hardly be 
expected to do the work of an 
historian, and so this study too 
reflects, as so many others, the 
lamentable lack of co-operation 
between those who venture into the 
field of Jewish studies in matters 
artistic. Waluable though this pub- 
lication is, it could have been much 
improved by collaboration with 
historians and art historians. But it 
was high time that someone drew 
attention to the synagogue tradition 
in Italy, and Pinkerfeld’s slim 
volume serves its punpose well by 
classifying the Italian synagogues 
according to type and within their 
environment and, above all, by 
providing an exact and suggestive 
pictorial record. 

HELEN ROSENAU. 


P. Auvray, Initiation a4 lHébreu 
Biblique. 269 pp. Desclee & 
Cie, Tournay (Belgique), 1955. 
Price ca. £2 10s. 


This book is designed on an 
original plan which makes it a 
very suitable tool for those study- 
ing without a teacher. First, a 
rapid and concentrated, yet remark- 
ably full sketch of grammar, 
inclyding some syntax ; this is fol- 
lowed by very detailed explanations 
to. four Biblical passages, two prose 
and two verse, 86 verses in all: the 
texts are printed a word to a line, 
literally translated, the forms 
explained, and on the opposite page 
other words from the same root, 
textual remarks, references to 
Hebraisms in the Latin and Greek 
versions, and other helps towards 
enlarging and deepening _ the 
learner’s knowledge are provided. 
Finally ca. 1,500 words—all those 


occurring 10 times or more in the 
Bible—are given in sense groups, 
e.g., “family,” “life and death,” 
“travelling,” “religion.” These 
vocabularies are again accompanied 
by discursive remarks, and occa- 
sionally by little exercises, as, e.g., 
Isa. xi, 6-8 for “ animals.” 

Altogether a bright book, in 
which advantage has been taken 
of every pedagogical device the 
author could lay hands on. The 
layout, print, and paper are all 
excellent. The grammatical analysis 
is, on the whole, up to date; only 
in the matter of etymologies recent 
results of scholarship are sometimes 
ignored. It seems to the present 
reviewer that the material for 
“lecture expliquée” could with 
advantage have been doubled in 
quantity; as far as the English 
learner is concerned, the best thing 
would probably be to follow up 
with Spurrell’s Notes on Genesis, 
Driver’s Notes on Samuel, and 
Burney’s Notes on Kings, 

C. RABIN. 


DAVID AND TAMAR DE SOLA POOL. 
An Old Faith in a New World. 
Portrait of Shearith Israel 1654- 
1954. Columbia University 
Press, 1955. 120s. net. 


After his Portraits Etched in 
Stone which told the history of the 
early Jewish settlers in New York 
City, Dr. Pool has now produced, 
in co-operation with Mrs. Pool, 
this superb 595-page volume which 
describes in sixteen monumental 
chapters the history of the Sephardi 
Congregation “ Shearith Israel ” of 
New York. No more dignified 
tribute could have been paid to 
this ancient and illustrious com- 
munity on the occasion of the 
American-Jewish Tercentenary. A 
large number of excellent photo- 
graphs lend colour to the text, and 
apart from interesting appendices 
there are notes, a glossary, a rich 
bibliography and indices. The book 
is produced with a lavishness 
which makes us feel a trifle back- 
ward in our more austere Anglo- 
Jewish way of book aE 


SOCIETY FOR JEWISH STUDY 


Among recent public lectures given under the auspices oi the Society 
have been the following: ] ‘ 

Dr. Cuam Rapin, Lecturer in Post-Biblical Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford: “The Problem of Mishnaic Hebrew.” 

Dr. ApraM Spiro: “ Polemicists and Doctrinaires Rewrite lical 
History.” 

Mr. D. J. WISEMAN, O.B.E., M.A., of the British Museum: “Ne 
Babylonian Evidence of the Capture of Jerusalem (597 B.C.E.).” 

The following course of lectures on “ An Introduction to Jewish Law,” 
for members of the Cambridge University Jewish Society, was sponsored 
by the Society for Jewish Study during the Lent Term, 1956: “ The Sources 
and Authorities—Torah, Mishnah, Gemarah,” by Rabbi Dr. Louis JACOBS ; 
“ History and Authority of Responsa ” (from the standpoint of Comparative 
Law), by BerTRAM B. BEeNas; “The Law of Marriage and Divorce,” by 
Dr. GEORGE J. WEBBER. 

A reception was given on Aprii 10, 1956, in honour of Rabbi Dr. A. 
LOEWENSTAMM, on his retirement from the offtce of Director of Studies, 
On behalf of the large assembly of his colleagues, pupils, and friends, 
tributes were paid by Rabbi Dr. LEo Bascx, Dr. E. J. CoHN, Rabbi Dr. H. 
REINHART, Rabbi C. Berc, and Dr. L. ZEITLIN. Warm appreciation was 
expressed of his devoted services during the past decade to the weekly 
seminar, study courses, public lectures, and other activities of the Society. 
Acknowledging a presentation of books, Dr. LOEWENSTAMM spoke of the 
Laser of Jewish learning and scholarly research which the Society 

ostered. 


% 


HuGu ;Harris, Hon. Secretary. 
Hillel House, London, W.C.1. ‘ 


INSTITUTE OF JEWISH STUDIES, MANCHESTER 


“ Stenecourt,”’ Singleton Road, Salford, 7, Lancs. 


The following Papers were read at the Institute’s Research Seminars 
during the Spring Term, 1956: 

Mr. J. G. Weiss, M.A., on “R. Hayyim of Amduras’ Theology of 
Contemplation.” | 


Dr. C. Rapin (Oxford) on “The Language of the Medieval Hebrew 
Translations.” | 


Dr. S. VAN DEN BERGH (London) on “The Love of God in Ghazali’s. 
Vivication of Theology.” | 


Mr. S. Laver on “The Concept of Hak in Islamic and Jewish 
Philosophy.” | 

Dr. C. BEN SASSON (Jerusalem-Oxford) on “The Conception of Galut in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” 


Rabbi Dr. A. ALTMANN on “Theology in Twentieth-Century German) 
ewry. 


Printed and Published by Jewish Chronicle Publications, 
37, Furnival Street, London, E.C.4. 
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JOURNAL OF 
SEMITIC STUDIES 


Edited by 
H. H. ROWLEY and P. R. WEIS 


The field of study of this new quarterly is a broad one,~and the 
editors hope to include articles of linguistic, literary, historical, 
archeological, and cultural interest. Jewish studies are especially 
represented, covering the whole period of Israel’s history, save that 
current affairs are not included. Outstanding scholars in Old Testa- 
ment, Jewish, Arabic, and Accadian studies have written articles for 
the early issues. The first number contains articles on Old Testament 


and Islamic subjects, and book reviews. ” 


Annual subscription 32s. post free, or 10s. 6d. each issue 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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SIUC 


SECRETS OF THE 
DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


Studies Towards Their Solution 


by Hugh J. Schonfield 


Editor and Translator of The Authentic New Testament 


I 


The aim of Dr. Schonfield’s book is to discover as far as possible 
the true historical associations of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The 
author, feeling that to form a sound judgment a great deal more 
external information is required, has sought for such material in 
many out-of-the-way places of Jewish literature, legend, and 
tradition. Some of this material has not previously been applied 
to the problem of the Scrolls and is very revealing, particularly 
on the evolution of the Messianic idea. 


21/- net 
VALLENTINE, MITCHELL 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


MSS. should be sent to the Editor, c/o The Institute of Jewish 
Studies, Stenecourt, Singleton Road, Salford, 7, Lancs. They should, 
if possible, be neatly typed, in double spacing, with a generous 
margin, on one side of the paper only. There are about 450 words 
to each printed page. Any Hebrew used should be either typed, 
written in square characters, or transliterated. No fee is offered ; but 
contributors of articles will be sent one complimentary copy of the 
issue in‘which their article appears together with twenty-five offprints 
of the article itself. Further offprints may be purchased provided the 
Editor is informed when the manuscript is submitted to him. 
Contributors of book reviews will be sent a copy of the Journal. 
Offprints of reviews may be purchased from the Publishers. 


TRANSLITERATION OF HEBREW 


Contributors are requested to adhere to the following conventions 
(a) In articles on history, literature, etc., use only the vowel 
signs a, e (for Sere, Segol, and Shewa), i, 0, u, without diacritic 
marks. Do not distinguish with d and g between dagesh and rafe, 
write b and y, k and kh, p and f, t and th. Indicate dagesh forte 
by doubling. Express final 1 by h. Special letters: 8 ’ (where pro- 
nounced), 1w,12,Nh, vt, ¥°%, 35, pg, U sh, B s (=D). 
Names etc. for which there is an established English spelling, 
should of course be written as usual, e.g. Jacob, Jerusalem, Kabbala. 
(b) In philological articles only, where an exact transliteration 
is required, use the following system: 
Vowels: d, &, @ (Segol-yod), i, 6, %; a, @, i, o (Qamas qatan), u; 
a, @ 0, e (Shewa). 
Consonants with Rafe: b, g, d, k, p, t. 


Special letters (other than for system [a]): w 5, @ 5. 
If desired, write ’ (Alef) initial and final. 


TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC 


Please follow the system of the Royal Asiatic Society, but without 
underlining the digraphs th, kh, dh, sh. ‘ 
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